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* ~ T cary | 
DUCATION.—SOUTH DEVON.—ONE or | 
(if Brothers) TWO PUPILS, preparing for either University, 
can be received into the house of a Cambri Graduate. Private 
Bedroom and Study. Mild Climate. French and German rea ting, if 
required. Inclusive terms, 80 Guineas; or, two Brothers, 140 Guineas. 
For references, &c. apply to the Head Master, Grammur 5 hool, 
Kingsbridge, Devon. 


Ere CA’ TION. — The Wife of a Beneficed 
yi) 


Clergyman in a midland county, having an only Daughter, aged 

12, with a Resident Governess in her family, 

ef the DAUGHTER of a Clergyman or Gentleman to educate with her 
own, on mode rat terms. 

__ Addre: sn“ H.” (No. 307), CRITIC 


Ta DUCATION.—The Daughters of a Beneficed 

4 Clergyman, residing in the outskirts of a pleasant Country 
Town, are wishful to take under their charge for instruction in the 
usual branches of Education, including Music, Drawing, and French, 
ONE or TWO LITTLE GIRLS, from Seven to Twelve years of age. 
The culture of the religious and moral duties, as also of correct 
manners and habits, carefully attended to. 

5 i are moderate and inclusive, may 
addressing . G 8.” Mr. Wm. Brawn’s, Bookseller, 130 and 
Old-street, London. 


QGOUND and USEFUL EDUCATION, based 
kK on Christian Principles, by Rev. J. THOMPSON, M.A,, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, eight years Second Master of the Old Proprietary 
School, Blackheath. The course of study comprises whatever is neces- 
sary toprepare for Professional or Mercantile, Civil or Military, life. 
Mr. Thompson's residence, which has lately been erected for him, is 
large and commodious, well lighted and properly ventilated, with domni- 
tories 80 arranged that each pupil has in effect a separate bed-room. 
Address Kidbrooke- house, Blackheath. 


AUITION.—A Married ~Clergyman, accus- 


OFFICE, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


be known by 
131, 


tomed to Tuition, occupying a Rectory-house, agreeably situated | 


within easy access of Cambridge, and at a convenient distance from 
London, wishes to Receive TWO PUPILS, to prepare for the Public 
Schools or Universities, or any of the learned professions. The course 
of instruction te comprise Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, besides Mathe- 
matics, &c. Terms, including everything, 1001. per ammum. Excellent 
references and testimoniats oan be offered. 

Address, the Rey. J. BATESON, Rectory, White Reding, Dunmow, 


Essex. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—A Rector in Suffolk, 
who, until within a few months, was a Master in a Public 
School, wishes to receive into his house TWO BOYS, between the ages 
of Eleven and Fourteen, te be educated, and, tegether with another 
boy of twelve, to constitute bis Family. He 
public school system; the Cambridge course of Mathematics ; 
German, and Italian, the dirst of which he speaks perfectly ; 
readily adapt his instruction either to a 

mercial course. 
Address (prepaid) for particulars, the “‘ Rey. M. A.,” care of Messrs. 

Jackson and Frost, Booksellers, Bury St. Ee imunds. 


ILITARY TUITION.—Lieutenant-Colonel 
ANSTRUTHER RECEIVES, as members of his family a 
fimited number of CANDIDATES for COMMISSIONS in the ARMY, 


French, 
and will 


and, assisted by e perenees masters, prepares in the various branches | 


of study required by her Majesty's regulations. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Anstruther has received permission to refer parties requiring further 

i ation to the parents of pupils now in the army, who have been 
entrusted to his care.—4, Chepstow Vi 


, Baysw ater. 


LACKHEATH. 
a limited number, YOUNC 
EDUCATION, with liberal board. Masters of distinguished talent attend. 
The house is most beautifully situate. The highest Testimonials given 


from the parents of poe 
pA. C.* , Upper St. Germain’s-terrace, 
MA ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter’s, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can 
suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 


on application. i : 
— There are 


T RIGHTON 

VACANCIES in a First-class Establishment for YOUNG 
LADIES, where the number is limited to Twelve. The house is spacious, 
healthily situate close to the sea. The domestic arrangements are in 
every respect those of a private family. Eminent Professors attend for 
the accomplishments. French and German by resident foreign 
Goveenesses. Keferences to the Clergy and parents of pupils. 

For terms (which are inclusive), adk dress the Misses BERN¢ ASTEL, 
ll, P. ortland- -pla ace, Marine. -parade, Brighton 


1A ANDSDOWNE HOUSE SCHOOL, U pper r 
4 WHoleway, near London. Established 1828—Mr. T. HARRIS, 
assisted by competent English and Foreign Masters, receive YOUNG 
GENTL N to Board and Educate upon moderate The 
domestic arrangements are carefully attended to, and discipline is 
maintained without corporal punishment. <A Prospectus containing 
Terms, with names of Clergyinen and Professional Gentlemen, to 
whom Reference may be made, will be forwarded upon application to 
Mr. HARRIS as above, or to Messrs. MAW and SON, 7, Tavistoc’ 
Covent-g garden, 


Establishment ont for 


Blackheath, Kent 


THREE 


\ R. ROCHE'’S E DUCATIONAL 
4 INSTITUT for YOUNG LADIES, Cadogan-gardens, and 1, 
North Andley-street (18th Year). 
French, History, Geography, and Astronomy—Mr. 
German, and History of Fine Arts—Dr. Kinkel. 
Italian—Signor Biaggi. 
En oy Mr. Holliday. 
r Signori Marras and Vera, and Mr, May. 
Pian 10 and Harmony—M. Benedict and Mr. L. Slo pper 
Drawing and Vainting—Mr. James Doyle. 
Dancing—M ndame Michau Davis 
plications to be ad dress: d to Mr. A. Roche, 


Q° EENWOOD COLLEGE 


near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 
Principal—GEO, EDMONDSON 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—Dr. THOS. A 
Universities of Marburg and Berlin 
Chemistry—Dr. HEINRICH DEBUS, Late Assistant in the Laboratory of 
Professor Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the Unive 
of Marburg. 
Classics and History—Mr. JOHN 8S. MUMMERY, L.C.P. 
Modern Lang s and Foreign Literature—Mr. JOUN HAAS, from 
M. «ie F erg’s Institution, Hofwyl, Swi'zerland 
Geodesy—Mr. Ricn arp P. WRIGHT. 
Painting and Drawing—Mr. RICHARD P, WRIGHT 
English & Junior Mathematics—FREDERICK ILIFF, M.A., late Sel 
rinity College, Cambridge, and M.C.P. 
Mr. WILLIAM SINGLETON 
WILLIAM CORNWALL 
TERMS 
For Be ys under 12 years of age 
from 13 10 16 . 
above 16 oe eve ¢ « 601 9 
nformation, see Prospectus, to be had of the Principal. 


of 1854 com 1 the 26th of Ja 


Roch 


Cadogan-gardens 


HIRST, of the 


rsity 


Do. Do. 
Musie—Mr. 


401. per 
500. 


annum. 


For further | 


KS” The first Session ¢ mences nuary. 


will be glad to take charge | 


| extended its constitutional basis, 


| profession 


| Prince of Wales. 


teaches the Classics on the | 


subsequent university or com- | 


* LADIES receive a very SUPERIOR | 


music is heard nightly, and all the 


| pertect accuracy, ¢ 


| Ss. 6d. 


yar of 


| tents of a letter with the 


QUFFOL .K-HOUSE, Porchester-terrace. — A 
LS Clergyman (M.A to make known to pare 
guardians, and physicians who have considered Weatbo urne-grove low 
damp, that he has removed with his family and pupils t 
above supe rior premises and position. For the accommodation of tl 
residents in this excellent neighbourhood the Principal ha 
RECEIVE a few ADDITIONAL LITTLE BOYS to share the 
STRUCTION and daily table of the pupils permanently under 
charge. Immediate attention will be given to application by letter, 
a personal inspection and interview is always preferred. 


| ARROW SCHOOL, WENTWORTH.—The 

SITUATION of SCHOOLMASTER at the Barrow will be 
VACANT at the of the Christmas Holidays. The Endowments 
of the School are worth about 364. per annum, and an Income inclusive 
of the Endowment will be guaranteed to the Master of 100/. per annum, 
besides the residence, which contains two sitting-rooms, five 
rooms, and offices. The Duties of the Master will be those of a first- 
class certificated master, and also to superintend the hospital or alms- 
houses with which the school is connected. The number of boys from 
60 to 100. No person need apply who married, and above 30 y« 
of age. Applications, with particulars and references, made to 
W. NEWMAN, Esq. Darley Hall, Barnsley, who can re ply only to thos 
whe seem likely to suit. 


Oxon) desires 
and 


mnsented 

IN- 
his 
, but 


close 


bed- 


is not Ars 


to be 


I R. ALTSC HU TL, E x AMINE 2R of MODE! RN 
LANGUAGES and LITERATURE to the Royal Collew. of 
ember of the Philological Society, Lendon, gives 
in GE RM ITALIAN, and FRENCH. Pupils have th. option of 
studying TWO Languages in the same Lesson, or in alternate Les- 
sons, at their own, or at the Doctor's residence, No, 2, Chandos-street, 
Cavendish-square. 
N EOPHYTE WRITERS’ SOCIETY.—This 
» 


Association of Students in English Literature having recently 


Preceptors ‘Lessons 


crease in the aumber of members. Candidates for Fellowship must 
forward to the President their testimonials of literary capability, from 
which the Rectorial Council will decide as to their admissibility 
English Students, whose views incline them to adopt the literary 

after the expiry of their noviciate, are more particularly 
invited to join the Society R. L. G. President. 
Address oR. L. GERRIE, Ruthrieston, ne 


“INTE RE STING G ROU P 
Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
Prince Alfred, Princess Royal, the Princess Alice, 
Helena, Louisa, &c., honoured with the highest encomiums.—Madame 
TUSSAUD and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker-street. Admis- 
sion, Is.; Napoleon-room, 6d. Open 11 till dusk; and 7 till 10 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC READING an 


NG and 
CHESS-ROOMS, 5, Cavendish-square. 


Noblemen and Gentlemen are etfully informed that the Annual 
Subscription to these Rooms is reduced to Two Guineas, which includes 


the entrée to the Institution. 
R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


Py Bertie 1TON CLUB and METRO- 
POLITAN ATHEN.£UM.—Weekly Assemblies for Music and 
Dancing, Lectures, Cl and Entertainments Dining, Coffee, 
Smoking, and Drawing Rooms; Library, Reading and News Rooms, 
supplied with 30 Daily and 100 Weekly and Provincial Papers. Sub- 
scriptions two guine half-year. Ladies 
half these rates. Tickets for the ensuing year, half-year, and quarter 
are now ready. NO ENTRANCE LE 
COUNTRY MEMBERS residing more than twenty 
ONE GUINEA the year. 
A Prospectus, with a complete list of Lectures, Classes, and Enter- 
tainments for the ensuing quarter, may be obtained of the Secr« 
37, Arundel-street, Strand HENRY _Y. BRACE, 


( ‘ALDWELL’S SOIREES DANSANTES, 

every evening from 8 to 12. Admission 6d. I’er quarter, 1/. Is 
fix private lessons, at any hour, ll. ls. The largest and most splendid 
decorated ball room in the metropolis, where all the most fashionable 
newest dances are danced, by 200 
couples every evening. Grand Christmas Ball. Boxing Night, Dec, 26.— 
Tave m ae partes nt, t, op pposite t the Soho Theatr Jean-street, 


"7 umnes, 


TEWS SPAPERS. 


HE most 


MODELLED 


ever 


one guinea the 


miles from Town, 


tary 
Secretary 


Soho. 


— The 


Adve tiser, 


4 Globe, or Sun, ose’ on the evening of p ublic ation for 23s. a 


quarter; Herald or Post, 26s.; Times, second edition, 26s.; Chronicle or 
Daily News, 20s.; Times or Globe posted second day, 16s. 6d. All orders 
paid in advance. Answers required must be prepaid. 

JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmort t, Bank 


HEAP BOOKS.—CHEAP MUSIC 
discount of 2d. in 1s. on Books, and 4d. in Is. on Music, i 
off the published prices for cash, by PEARSON and SON, 36. 
gate Within. Country Orders despatched the same day 
any quantity sent free by post for 6d. A great 
Prayers, Church Servi , at the lowest prices. 
order distinct, and give, practicable, Publisher 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS,—Orte WILL’ 
REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING I 
superior to every othe r form of Camera, from 
gation or Contr: on to any focal adjustment, 
and its adaptation for taking either Views « 

Every description of Camera, Slides, or 
obtained at his MANUFACTORY, 
road, Islington. 

New Inventions, Models, &c 


where 


its capabili 
its extreme 
or Portraits 
lripod 
24, Charlotte-terrace, 


Stands, may be 


Barnsbury- 
order or from drawings. 


KY ERY MAN his OWN ENGRAVER.—The 
exquisite and beautiful ART of SKETCHING LANDSCAPI 
&e. from Nature in true Perspective. and the ART of DRAWING a 
COPYING PORTRAITS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAWINGS Ei 
the above exquisite Fine Arts will be T an G ee 
ase, and quickness, by 
necessary articles will be f irded with the 
and Copying, and no expensive apparatus requi 
Further information may be obtained, 
envelope to Mr. A 


TH 1D 


gant, easy, 


. made too 


in On 
ted 


Lesson, with 
ns : 


incle 
ottag 


gratis, by 
Bb. CLEVELAND, 15, Western ( 
PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most ele- 
f MARKING LINEN 


th the 


economical, and best method 
without the Ink 1 


SILK, BOOKS, &« spreading 
ARGENTINE 


INCORRODIBLE 
Any pga can use 
Ls, 6d. ; Ni imbers, 
post free, with printed directions, 
FREDERICK WITITEMAN, 
Queen-street, High Holborn 
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Inventor 
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Improved Lever Presses, for sta 

A Name, Plate, and 100 Cards, 3s. 6d. 
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g¢ first carefully cr 

It then forms, 
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street, Bank, 


now admits of a proportionate in- | 


ibrary and MSS. of the late Earl of Macartney 
po: TTIC K and SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
erary Property, L by AUCTION, at : 
Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, JANUARY 24 
important LIBRARY MSS. of the 
EARL of MACARTNEY, Ambassador to China in 
MSS. comprise Heraldic Visitations for many English 
a of Hobbes’s Leviathan, presented by the Author 
Volumes of superb Oriental and other 1s » Chasle 
Bishop Atterbury—State y Jriginal 
Catalogues may now be had of Messrs P ARKE! aing, Ke 
ANGBRIDGE, Birmingham; Hop» Oxford ; Dernnre 
sES and Swirl, Du 


; BLACKWOOD, | 
} and of the Auctioneers 


ry y 
[HE “MU SIC AL WOR’, Dd ad THIS 
price id, 

The Second and Third Char 
A Memoir of Sims Reev 
A Review of Mende! 
Some Extracts f 
Foreign and ' 
Reviews 
And 

Sul 


will SEL 
ROOM. 191. 


ing days the und 


coun 
Papers of Si 


Cambridge; L 


HYNDMAN, Belfast 


DAY, 
ACH Na — 
wa mew Life of Mozart 
+ 
esotvn’s (Edipus in Colonos, 
vm Berliog’s M ul Tour. 
- rovincial Corresponder 


by Macfarre1 


ail the Musical News 
-scription per annum, 20s 
BOOSEY slles-street 


TEW and POPULAR MUSIC for 
A YOUNG.—SIXTY AMUSING SONGS for Little Singers, 
easy pianoforte accompaniment. Small 4to. gilt boards, 4s. 


2s. 6d. 
YOUNG emily BOOK 


The 
Post 4to. gilt boards, 5s. ; plain, 3s. 6d. 
of BAC RED SONGS. 


SELECTION 
rantly bound, 5s.; plain, 3s. 6. 
ROUNDS ay CATCHES. Price 1s. 


EASY 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, Paternoster- 
row ; C. JEFFERYS, 21 A, Soh 


OHN BISHOP’S superior 
CF HAYDN’S “ CREATION ” (unit 
Vocal Score, with Pianoforte er © Accompa 
cloth boards, price 4s. 6d. Folio Editions, 15s. eac! 
ition of Haydn's greatest w 
entirely aside its marvellous 


stamped; 16s. unstamped 


238, H 


and Sons, 


the 
with 
plain 


of SONGS. 


Post 4to. 


eleg 


square 
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price 6s. 6d.) 
l vol. green 


8vo. edition 
Messiah, 


rent 


rm with “ 


wk that ever 
cheap- 


* This is the most elegant e 
has appé ared in England, setting 
n°ss,” &¢c.—Spectator, Dec. 10, 1 


1853. 

MUSIC.—The Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and Co., 
Music Publishers to the Queen, New Burlington-street 
gratis and postage free, specimen pages 
the Messiah (price 6s. 6d.), the Creation 
Samson (price 6s.); as of their Ch 
Warren's Psalmody (price §s.), War 
Chants (5s.); and their Hand-book ot 
six compositions (price 8s.) 

‘We advise our numerous readers t 
mens of music printing, and to 
able for cheapness as they are for intrin 
ance."—Vide Globe, Jan. 10. 

London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Bu 
TOO D S 
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of their fine octavo editior 
price 4s. 6d.), and of Hand 
ister's Hand-book (pri 
Hand-guide, 
ntaining fifty 


also « 
ns ¢ hanter 8 
Glees, & 


possess 


EW EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC 


to the Queen. 
\ EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM. 
3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 2ls 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte A ym- 
paniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, Biographical, and 
Critical Notices. 


The SONGS SCOTLAND WITHOUT 


WORD 
The DANG E MUSIC of SCOTLAND. _1 vol. 7s. 
The Airs all been re-arranged for = Pia 

SURENNE; and each volume is preceded by 

tation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GR Hl AM, t 

a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the Printed Collec- 

ntaining Scottish Melodies 


tions, cx 
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AR MORID MS in Oak, 10s. each, 
four Oct I Messrs. H, PROWSI 
have just receive gznment of HAR MONI MS 
hogany . » enabled tf " L. 10s 
and, with five octaves, Mu. 10s., 11 Ls., and 12 
, 39 to 45 guineas; sixteen stops, 60 guineas. 
City Royal Musical Repository, 48, Cheapsid« 
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NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS | WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


BY ; | JAMES JUDD, 
ALEX. K E I TH | J OHN NSTON, | GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LONDON. 
F.RSE., F.RGS, F.GS, | okie 
| 


Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland, Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &e. 
" Price 3s. 6d. strongly bound in cloth, 


, ; , ace , THE INDESTRUCTIBLE ATLAS 
School Atlas of Physical Geography, illustrating, in a Series of of 


of GEOLOGY, HYDROLOGY, METEOROLOGY, and NATURAL HISTORY, 


an bia grpttry the ot ject i is tre oak a na more simple and elementary manner than in the previous works of the Author. | GENERAL HISTORICAL & PHYSICAL 
18 Maps, imp. 4to., half-bound in 8vo. 12s. 6d. 7 GEOGRAPHY. 
School Atlas of Classical Geography, comprising, in Twenty Plates, 


Maps and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors, constructed from the 
best Maferials, and pent Ae it the Results of 'the most recent Investigations. Printed in colours, uniform with the 
Author's General and Physical School Atlases, and accompanied by a complete Index of Places, in which the proper 


Consisting of 


SEVENTEEN MAPS ON STEEL, 






Academy. Imperial 4to., half-bound in 8vo. 12s. 6d. | press. 
School Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography, exhibiting) THE SHILLING PHYSICAL ATLAS 
the actual and comparatiye extent of all the Countrics in the W orld, with their present Politicul Divisions, and a care- | containing 
fully compiled Index. 22 Maps, imp. 4to., half-bound — 12s. 6d, : : NINE NEW MAPS ON STEEL, 
School Atlas of Astronomy. Edited by J. R. HIN D, F.RS. | Beautifully Coloured, with Six Engravings, and copious 


(In the press. descriptive Letterpress. 
| 
Elementary Sehool Atlas of General and Descriptive Gec- Pein tanpenee, te Bihintidted Wiamnee 
GRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes. wen'y Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, and a General | 


Index. In demy 4to., haif-bound, 7s. 6d. THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 
Eight Geographical Projections, os accompany KEITH JOHNST ON’S CLEARLY AND ACCURATELY DEFINED. 


Atlases of Physical and General Sch ol Geogra g THE WORLD (on Mercator's Projection)—EUROPE— | Peing anew and carefully drawn Map of the World, compile’ 
ASIA—AFRICA—NORTH AMERICA Sol TH AMI R i A. THE BRITISH ISLES. With a Blank Page for Laying | from official documents. Printed in Two Colours, with a 
down the Meridians and Parallels of any Map by the more ae anced Pupils. In a Portfolio, 2s. 6d. Key, Map, and descriptive Letterpress. Compiled and col- 

*,* These Atlases lay claim to a xe of act aracy and an amount of information not hitherto attempted in Educational | lated from the Government Despatches, 

Works. ‘The Maps have been constructed with a special view to the purposes of sound instruction, and are not copied from " ‘ 

any existing ‘a hence they will be found free from the common faults of overcrowding and confusion with which so Price One Shilling, with Two _ autiful Maps on Steel, 

miny Schoo! Atlases ae justly chargeable f a new precess of production, the Maps combine the accuracy and elaborately coloured, 

neatness of the highest style of engraving with a1 il application of Colours, the effect of which is to secure a clear- | THE TWO EPOCHS : 

ess re 288, al “ance, uapproached by former methods. j EY ‘ a i : ‘ = 

ee arg eee OR, THE WORLD AT THE REFORMATION AND THE 

PRESENT PERIOD. 
Exhibiting the Religious Aspect of the World in both Ages 


With copious Notices of all the many Religions and Sec 
| &c. &e, 

















. ’ rom ’ 1 1 1a ’ 1 
COMPANION TO THE CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
This Cay is published, price 4s., Price Sixpence 
Elements of Physical and Classical Geography, comprising the mpm GROGRAPHY OF THE 
Geography of the Ancient World, in so far as it is subservient to the understanding of the Classics. With an Inrro- | 
bem ap 1ing 1. A PopuLAR ACCOUNT OF THE SOLAR System, and Suggestions as to the best mode of Teaching | BRITISH ISLES. 
Geography ; 2. An OUTLINE oF THE GEOLOGICAL History oF THE GLOBE; 3. A Dicest of all that is known of the | WITH THREE MAPS ON STEEI 
PROPERTIES AND RELATIONS OF THE HEAVENLY Boptts, arranged in a Tabular series ? 2 sti —. gies Soy 


° ° . Comprising its Physical Fee res—Botany, Geology, Meteor 
By Professor PILLANS, of the University of Edinburgh. Ppreetgnen dackabes fp eet tangent Tenn tg 


ology, Ornithology, &c, &c.; Commerce, Statistics, &c. Kc. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. Price Sixpence, with Two beautiful Maps, 


AUSTRALIA AND ITS COLONIES: 


| THEIR HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, &c. 





Just publis.ed, Nos. I. to IIT. each One Fenny ; and Part I. price Fivepence, of 


we ‘ | With every information nece:sary for intending Emigrants 
7 . ’ ‘ ’ ’ T ia al ? > 4 . “4 = , 
TH Kk M ( S i) | \ ( ; rf S( | |: \ + | A N | ) A R ] | as to Choice of Locality, Employment, Passage, Outfit, and 
4 4 b 4 4 + . 44 4 4A4 + Lie Regulations, forming the best and most useful little Work 
on the subject extant. 





A Miscellany of Instructive and Amusing Tracts on the Physical Sciences, 
and on their merge igen to the Uses of Life. Price Sixpence, with beautifully Iuminated Wrapper, 
EDITED BY DR. LARDNER | RECREATIONS FOR WINTER 
pres spe | EVENINGS. 
To place these Essays within the reach of all classes, they will be published at ONE PENNY, in Weekly Numbers cf 


Sixteen Pages, large 12mo. } 1 paper, in a clear type, and illustrated, when necessary, by Engravings on Wood; onsisting of the most celebrated Round Game ; the m¢ 
é in Monthly Parts, price Fiveper ina Wrapper; andin Quirterly Volum pric : ? | Choice Anecdotes of the Great and Famous—Charades 
“os” ee Se aren een eS 8 . ee ee | Conundrums—Forfeits— Riddles, &c.—Puzzles, &e. 





, neatly bound, price Is. 6d. 





PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT 





The following Subjects will form Early Numbers of the Work:— 


THE PLANETS, ARE THEY INHABITED GLOBES? COMETARY INFLUENCES. OF 
WEATHER PROGNOSTICS ECLIPSES. 
POPULAR FALLACIES METEORIC STONES AND SHOOTING STARS PETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL. 
THE SUN AND MOON STEAM POWER. | 
LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES, THE EYE AND SIGHT. ae 
THE TIDES. rHE EAR AND HEARING. Tue Firreenra Year of its publication, during which per 
e . 7 — ; : it has comprised, and still continues to include, the folloy 

LOCOMOTION BY LAND AND WATER IN THE THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. ehserentiair Thaturen : 

var onan ——— sedate cli ~ . bad THe Passinc Events or THE Current YEAR. 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMMON THINGS—AIR, EARTH, FIRE, WATER, &e. a ae na 

lye . =e : . SKETCHES In NATURAL History. 

LUNAR INFLUENCES ANECDOTES OF THE ARTS—No. L THE POTTER'S ART 


> 
3. Facrs AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCIENCE. 
4 


London: WALTON and MABERLY, Uppe r Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 





5. BloGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT AND Goon. 
6. ANCIENT LEGENDS AND HIsTorisEs. 


Nearly ready, > 
ane oe 7. Purosorpuy or Everypay Marrers. 


New and Important Work on Turkey, the Seat of War. | 8 Wonpers or Eartit, Sea, AND Sky. 
mn +r ) - ie - 9. British ARTs AND MANUFACTURES. 
| [ R k I y : 10. Bot ANICAL AND SEASIDE RAMBLEs. 
- ¥ - ; = - pee a 11. ExrTrRAoRDINARY Persons, PLACES, AND THINGS. 
OR, A HISTORY rHE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND DECLINE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


12. TALES AND Srortes, SERIOUS AND Comic. 
By GEORGE FOWLER, Author of “Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia,” &c. The who'e presenting to the youthful mind one of the mos 


beautiful compendiums of Useful and Entertaining Know- 


Complete in 1 vol. post 8vo., with Frontispiece, Maps, &c., price 10s. 6d. ledge ever published, 


With Illustrative Notes by TREVETHAN SPICER, Esq., LL.D., M.A., &c., of Greay’s-inn, 


The Volume for 1854 is increased (nearly one-third) 
Imperial 16mo. and contains an unusual number of Iilustra- 
London: THOMAS H. REES, 13, Paternoster-row ; HOPE and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street, _| tions on Steel, and Wood, and in colours. It is written in 3 

‘ ” | striking and familiar style, and adapted to the capacities of 
young persons of both sexes, for whom it forms the most aj 

propriate Christmas Present or New Year’s Gift ever p\ 
N E Ww P L A N O F P U B A T “ H | N G lished, even in these days of Cheap Literature. 

’ Exrly orders are recommended. 
ROBER [ HARDWICKE, Printer and Publisher, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, | London : Darton and Co. and all Boooksellers. 
The Publishers will be glad to purchase perfect Sets of 





begs to inform Authors and possessors of MSS. that he has brought into successful operation a PLAN of PUBLISHING | ; ; 
¢ ia fe ‘ ** PABLEY'’S ANNUAL.” 
which secures an extended publicity, and considerable Pecuniary Advantage e —_ 
; ; ’ «* On application to Darton and Co. a copy of ‘‘Parley’s 
any risk or loss of interest in his Copyright. Post-free, on receipt of Six Stamps. | Annual ” will be sent post free. 


to the Author, without his sustaining 


Carefully and accurately full coloured, Printed on Patent 
quantities of_the Syllables are marked, by T. HaRvey, M.A., Oxon, one of the Classical Masters in the Edinburgh | Prepared Cloth, accompanied by copious Descriptive Letter. 
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IMPORTANT WORK ON TURKEY, 
THE SEAT OF WAR. 
This day is publ:shed, 


THE HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN 


nl 

“ A spirited novel, full of intrigue and adventure—interest- EMPIRE. 
ing from the sprightliness of the dialogue, the dramatic By GEORGE FOWLER, Esq. 
power of many of the scenes and situations, and the beauty Author of the ““ Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia,” &c. &c 
of the descriptive writing.”"—AMorning Post. F S mw iia 

‘There is the same distinct and vivid power, not exactly | With Mlustrative Notes 

of shanuatite-paintings but of person-painting, which we have 3y TREVETHAN Spicer, Esq.. LL.D., M.A., of Gray’s-inn, 
ulmired before.” — Guardian, Barrister-at-Law. 


London : 


_—— 
' 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. NEW ANI 


CHARLES STANLY. 


By the Author of “ Ninfa.” 








In 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 500, Portrait of the Sultan, Maps, &c. 


CuapmMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
. price 10s. 6d. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. 


Vol. IV., containing Dramas—The Lady of Lyons—Riche- IIT. 


m &e THE PHRENOLOGIST’S DAUGHTER. 


Vol. V. will complete the work. 


Il. 
REVELATIONS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
By CANTAB. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Ready at the Libraries. 
‘Written with great ability, and contains the results of 
long experience and close observation Morning Advertiser 


1 vol. post 8vo. a at the Libraries, 


London: CHaPMAN and HaLt, 193, Piceadilly. ‘* However unpromising the title of the ‘Phrenologist's 
Daughter’ may be dee ai te Gaeue rienced novel reader, 
we venture to assure him thut the tale before us is one of 


Just published, | vol. 8v0. cloth, 20s. great interest, presenting a number of incidents which depend 
te 


) attractive character on the modern science 0 
DANTE—The DIVINE COMEDY: "<n 
The Inferno, Purgatory, and Paradise. 


clairvoyance, and exhibiting, in a manner by no n 
exaggerated, events which might take place under these 
A literal verse translation by FREDERICK POLLOCK, 
Esq. With Fifiy Illustrations by Georce Scuarr, Jun. 








, and the associated subjects of mesmerism 





and similar influences Altogether, the ‘ Phreno'ogist’s 
Daughter’ is a very amusing book, and in many respect 
instructive.”—JMMorning Advre 








“Excels precisely in those attributes which g've a real ; 
yalue to the translation from so great a work; and we think IV. 


that it may ultimately supersede all its predecessors.” THE LAST MAMMOTH: 


Mor ost 
gprs rue A ; . A Romance, in Five Cantos. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: CuapMman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. | 








¥. 
LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF DESTINY: 
et wa Le @ aM PBE LL 
Second Edition. Price 


Fleet-street and Hanover-street, January, 1854. 
MESSRS. SEELEYS By 
HAVE NOW IN THE PRESS:— = Panald Campbell erediéioem sublimity 
»wer of description, and much auly of 





I. 
OUTLINES OF SACRED PROPHECY. 
By the Rev. T. R. BI?KS, M.A, 


Rector of Kelshull. In VI. i : 
THE NURSE AND THE NURSERY: 
| Being a Digest of important Informat'on with regard to the 
Il. EARLY TRAINING ind M \NAGEMI NT of : HILDREN, 
LIGHT THROUGH THE CLOUDS; | {itetur'in the Nurser, which every, Nurse, Nurse 
Or, Emma and Alice. sy the Author of “No ind Mother ought te know. © Fi 
— By A PILYSICIAN 
Price ls. Gd. 
Il. 
CHURCH QUESTIONS; i adhe Sera 7 rel @ 
REVOLUTION IN DENTAL SURGERY 
Just puuiished, price 
NEW SYSTEM | (ILLUSTRATE ) OF 
FIXIN RTIFICIAL TEET! HL. 


By A. FITZPATRICK, 





mtide | Goeverness, 


With Seripture Answers and Remarks. By the Rev. JAMES 
LANCASTER, M.A., Author of “A Book of Aspirations,” 


Second Edition. In Il6mo. price ls. sewed. 


IV. 
THE WARBURTON LECTURE OF _ 
1849-1851. ta 


E. B. ELLIOTT, M.A. 


lemy of Paris, 


By the Rev. In 1 vol. 8yo. 

























“My hi 
V. Ir n « 
» a » suecess which attended it has indueed hi ré } i 
JACOB AND ISRAEL, EPHRAIM AND for general adoption. His conclusions appear to be based 
JUDAH: n experience and a knowledge of the anatomy of the 
’ 1 D, 
moult! Morni 4 
Ir, the Discri 1ate Use of these Titles with reference to the “The author understands his b ss, if wer da 
mporal and Spiritual Destiny of God’s Ancient People. | opinion from the manner in which is treate iss 
e Rev. ARTHUR ISHAM, M.A., Rector of Weston f . 
I , Buck f the syste 1 India, the 
Ww t ni 
VI. t 1 inga entire!y Vv al y 
se ‘ P 4 a hy *ntal 1 4 » th 
fHE PROTESTANT IN IRELAND, into the science of dental surgery, hat most im- 
T QRO tant and critical operation—the fixing of artificial teeth 
IN 1853. 0 iy be performed satis‘actori \n it tior has 
In fvolscap 8vo. stood the test of an Ind an climate, deserves at the hand of 
the profession the most rne atte ] t 
Vu iin to receive from the publi examination and pa 
. + % Vv , { ¢ 
a] RE los nt ronage —Morning Advertiser, 
a LIFE OF A BABY. ‘‘ Dr. Fitzpatrick has acquired a high reputation b 
strictly Authentic Histoy. In 16mo. with Four Engravings, | thé greet improvement he h s effected in the cons'ructi 
price 6d. sewer xd. in laptation of artificial teeth. United Service Gazett 
‘We are convinced that Dr. Fitz} ick’s st r system 
will acquire for him a large practice. Court Journal 
VIL. ; Mi Fitzpatrick must convince the most sceptical of the 
A New Edition (being the Eighth) of the value of his dis ery.” —Courier 


ar “The most important and valuable disc y that ha 
CHRISTIAN MINIS TRY; eve vet been wale in — dentist's art ind proiession 
With an Inquiry into the Causes of its Efficiency, with an | S/ormng Chronicle (In 
especial reference to the Ministry of the Establis nt. By 
e Rey. C . sa 
. Bs v. CHARLES BRIDGES, M.A., Rector of Mele omt IMPORTANT TO AUTITIORS 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


TX. HOPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 


THE COTTAGER’S GUIDE TO street, London, 
CHRISTIAN: TRUTH. NO COMMISSION FOR PUBLISHING WORKS 


CHARGE 





} > RICKER . - RED 3Y THEM, until the author has been refunded } 
By the Rev. E. BICKERSTETH, Rector of Watton. A Fifth rf pach oth r - _ wea “te . t te t tl be print 
Edition in I8mo price 2s. td. cloth 118 original outiay. they would also state ba } print 
™ : a ‘ i in the first sty le, greatly under t/ sual charges: while their 
Ess. publishing arrangements enable them to promote the i 
_X. terest of all works int uste to their charge. Estimates 
A HYMN-BOOK FOR THE CLOSET | andevery particular, furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


AND DRAWING-ROOM. ee 
Compiled by the Rev. JOSIAH,PRATT. A New Edition. | London: HOPE and CO., 16, 
In feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. \ street. 


Great Marlborough- 


NEW bya 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICAT 


me 


‘ION, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
HISTORY OF 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


ENGLISH COMMON NWEALTH. 


FROM THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. TO THE 
DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(1649 to 1658 
By M. GUIZOT, 
f “‘ History of the English Revolution,” ‘‘ Shakspere 


and his Times,” “* Corneille and his Jim 
In 8vo. with numerous I] }ustrations 


SHOOTING SCENES 


IN THE 
HIMALAYAS, CHINESE TARTARY, 
LADAC, THIBET, CASHMERE, 
&e. &e. 
By Colonel FRED. MARKHAM, 32nd R 





RUSSIA ON THE BORDERS OF ASIA. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illus 
HISTORICAL, PICTURESQUE, AND DESC 

SKETCHES OF 


KAZAN: 
THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE TARTAR 
KHANS. 
differe t Races whi 2 , 


rents, Antiquities, & 


By EDWARD TRACY TURNERELLY. 


RIPTIVE 


which form its Populat t its Monu- 





In 8vo. price l6s. 


Memoirs and Correspondence 
(it 
am + "— fry —- 
HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 
LATE ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL OF BENGAL, AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY, 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
Author of ‘‘The War in Afghanista 


*.* Also now ready, uniform with the ab Memorials 





i selec 1 ) icker’s 


. © ft WAT fT i 
ENGLISH NOTES; 
Or, Impressions of Europe. 

BY RALPH WALDO E) 
Author of ‘“ Representative 
A New ! 


HIST ORICAL PICTURE 
' Of the Middle Ages, in Black & 


MALE ON THE SPOT 


BY A WANDERING 


7 white. 
ARTIST 
small 8 
aa ramp 

BYEWAYS OF ‘HI rs" ORY 

FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
TO WHICH IS NOW FIRST ADDED, 

4 SKETCH OIF 
KNIGHT OF THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 
TARY, 
PERCY SINNETI 


- , 
A SILESIAN 


FROM HIs RECENTLY DISCOVERED. 


By Mrs. 


New Edition, Revised, with a new Prefa nda 
Notes, in 2 vols. post 8vo. lf 


TRAVELS in NORTH AME RICA ; 


INCLUDING A SUMMER RESIDENC! 
PAWNEE TRIBE IN THE REM 
PRAIRIES OF THE MISSOURI, 
By the Hon. CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY, 
Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary to the Swiss Confederation 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
Publish 


er in Ordinary to her Majesty 
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[Jan. 16, 








of SCRIPTURE against 


By the Rev. SANDER- 


HE EVIDENCE 
the CLAIMS of the ROMAN CHURCH. 

SON ROBINS, M.A. Price 7s. 
LONGMAN and Co. 








Just ready, Thire 


By AL EXA ANDER 


A Life-Drama,” “ An Evening at Home,’ 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


SMITH. 


* &e 


IOEMS 
Including “ 


G EORGE C RUIKSH. AN S MAGAZINE, 
I for JANUARY. Conducted by FRANK E. SMEDLEY (FRANK 
FIARLEGH), and Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-stree 





Just published, demy 8vo. price 
~ tr r 
CONTRIBUTION to 
ETHNOLOGY. By JOHN BEDDOE, 
London: H. K. Lewis, 15, Gower-street North. 
MACLACHLAN and STEWART. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. it 8vo. price 10s. 
. TQ . INS 
HE LUSIAD of LUIS DE CAMOENS, 
closely translated, with a Portrait, and C ig 33 — of his Life. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir T. LIVINGSTON MITCHELL, LL. 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; 
Edinburgh. 


SC OTTISH 
B. A, M.D. 
Edinburgh : 


OLIV = and Boyp, 





Now ready, Mr. DOD'S I RAGE, &c 
New edition for 1854, thoroughly revised. 
EERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE 
&c. for 1854 (fourteenth year), By CHARLES R. DOD, Esq, 
Author of “The Parliamentary Companion,” “ Electoral Facts,” &c. 
WHITTAKER and Co , Ave Maria-lane. 


‘\ATALOGUE of CHEAP BOOKS, 

/ January, 1854, containing 850 very cheap and useful Weak. 
Theological and Miscellaneous, new and old, including many Remain- 
ders, greatly reduced in price. Gratis, on application, by post or other- 
wise, to EMANUEL PEARSON, 242, Blackfriars-road 
Bridge ), Lon fon. 











y ready, price 5s. cloth gilt 
HE CAU Cc ‘ASUS. By IVAN GOLOVIN. 
Embracing its Topography and Ethn graphy — its connection 
with Russia—its Past and Present Condition—the Prophets of the 
Caucacus—Russian Armenia—Daghestan, &c. With a coloured Map. 
TRUBNER and Co. 12, Paternoster-row ; and T. F. A. Day, 13, Carey- 





By ust published, with the latest Corrections of the Author, r, imperial folio, 
yen sheet on drawing paper, price 2+. 6d 

HE CHAIN of CAUSES, demonstrating the 
necessary conne ection, relation, and dependence of Physics, Meta- 
afer and Morals. A mighty maze! but not without a plan.” By 
» late Sir GRAVES C. HAUGHTON, K.IL, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Member 
0 of the Institute of France, &c. &c. 
W. GARDINER, Princes-street, Cavendish- paquare. 
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SKETCHES.—In the ILLUS- 
PROPERTY ADVERTISER, published Monthly, 
Is. stamped, a series of Papers has been commenced under the 
descriptive accounts of different favourite localities, 
considered as places for residence. The January Number contains 
an account of Reading ; that for December one of the ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Each Number has also original Articles, Property and Miscellaneous 
Intelligence, Reviews, approaching Sales, Property 
Disposal, and various Lithographic Illustrations 
rice in stamps, from the Offices, 68, New Bond-street ; 
venders. 


WELD’S WEDDING, 


CHRISTENING PRESENTS, 








and all News- 





BIRTHDAY, 


at the Great Bible Warehouse, 






65, Regent-street, corner of Air-street.—Splendid illustrated large ty 
FAMILY wl ‘eo ES, one guinea; rich velvet CHURCH SERVICE 
morocco lo e, for 15s.; elegant POCKET REFERE 

with C ; the com- 





stent and Maps, and rims and clasp, 10s. 6: 
plete BIRLE and PRAYER, bound in mo ¢ 
9s. 6d. ; also the BIBLE and PRAYER, 2 v« 
able for children. 
JOUN FIELD has the largest, cheapest, and best stock in the 
kingdom.—65, Regent-street. 





, with rims and clasp, 
als. with clasps, 2s, 6d., suit- 





BUTLER'S | JOHN OLDING) GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE. _ 





for | 





Wanted and for | 
Remitted, for the | 


and | 





(near the | 


Just published, 12mo. 4s. 
TQ an Pl ‘ “vAYrenTa 
ANU S, LAKE SONNETS, &c., 
e POEMS. By DAVID HOLT, 
W. PICKERING, Piccadilly; and GEORGE BELL, 
street. 


and other 
186, Fleet- 


London: 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. | 
OME: REGAL AND REPUBLICAN. A 


I History for Families. By JANE M. STRICKLAND. Edited by 
AGNES STRICKLAND, Authoress of “ Lives of the Queens of Eng 
land.” In post 8vo., with Vignette. (Immediately. 


If. 
HE TENT and the ALTAR; or, Sketches 
from Patriarchal Life. By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. In 
Feap. handsomely gilt. Uniform with “ Apocalyptic Sketches.’ 
(In a few days. 


IIT. 
HE PILGRIM FATHERS; or, the Founders 
of New England in the reign of James I. By W. H. BARTLETT, 
Author of “ Forty Days in the Desert.” With twenty-eight Illustra- 
tions in Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. Super royal 8vo., price 12s. 
cloth ; 


(THE HOMES OF 

Impressions of America. 
lated by MARY HOWITT. 

‘A volumine ous and valuable work, forming the best filled picture of 
the lights and shades, the absurdities and amenities of American life.” 
—Morning Advertiser. 

“ Here we have sound clear views on the pul 
America, mixed with expressions of compreher 
and close family affection.” —-Standard. 

“Such adelineation of America and Americans as was never before 
written.” —Bell’s Messenger. 


7. 
\NHERRY AND VIOLET; 


By the Author of ‘‘Mary Powell.” 





21s, morocco extra. 


IV. 
THE NEW WORLD. 


By FREDRIKA BREMER. Trans- 


and private life in 
> human kindness 





a Tale of the Great 
Plague Price 7s. 6d. cloth 
antique. 


VI. 
YILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 
By Mrs. 8.C. HALL. With Notes and Illustrations, by F. W. 
FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. New and cheaper edition, complete in 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. handsomely bound and gilt, price 1. Ls. 


VIL 
A UTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
( JERDAN: with his Literary, Political, and Social Reminis- 
cences, and Correspondence, during the last Forty Years. Now com- 
plete in 4 vols. post 8vo. With Portraits and Vignettes. 


VIIl 
PEACE IN BELIEVING: a Memoir of 


Isabella Campbell. New — 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


2ASES of BELIEF. An Examination of 

Christianity, as a Divine Revelation, by the Light of Recognised 

Facts and Principles. In Four Parts. By EDWARD MIALL, M.P. 
New Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


x. 
HRIST OUR PASSOVER. By Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. Uniform with the “ Finger of God.” In fep. 
price 2s. 6d. cloth. 





XI. 
DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
GABBATH EVENING READINGS on ST. 
Leryastast By the aoa CUMMING, D.D., with Frontis- 
piece. aplete, in clot 


ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL, complete. Price 5s. 
The BOOK of REVELATION. Second Edition, 
price 7s. 6d. 


ST. LUKE, 
HEC HRONICLES of ‘MERRIE ENGLAND. 


Rehearsed unto her People. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
{In preparation. 


XIII. 
ULIAN ; or, the Close of an Era. By L. F. 


BUNGENER, Author of “History of the Council of Trent.” 


“ge 


to commnence with the New Year. 


e 


| In 8yo. 


Ninth Edition, « ted to the present time, 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan lettered, 

bing GE OGRAP HY of the GLOBE; con- 
taining a Description of its several Divisions of Land and Water, | 

Problems on the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, and Questions for 








Examination. Designed for Schools and Private Families. By JOHN 


OLDING BUTLER. With additions by J. RowroruaM, F.R.A.S. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co. ; and | 
A. HALL and Co. 
2 Of whom may be ha d, 
BUTLER’S QUESTIONS in ROMAN HIS- 
TORY; accommodated to the abridgment of “ Goldsmith's Roman 
History ;" with Geographical Illustrations and Maps. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


roan lettered eee are a 
GOL JOVINE.—The CAUCASUS 
MN GOLOVINE. In1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Copyrigh 
KOSSUTH.—SPEECHES of LOU TS 


me — RICA Ww. 
5s in boa 
U RQU HH. AR T.—PROGRESS of RU eels in the 
WEST NOR TH, and SOUTH, by Opening the Sour: 
and appropriating the Channels of Wealth and Power. 
URQUHART. Fourth Edition. 12mo. pp. 490, with Map, 


cover. 
URQUHART. 


~ By “IVAN 


a lited, with his sanction, by I NEWMAN. Post 


of Opinion 
By DAVID 


— RECENT EVENTS in 
EAST. Lerrers, Essays, &c. By DAVID URQUHART, Esq. 12mo. 
312 pp. Is. 6d 
PRUBNER and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 


12, 


ms veh! ye OF 


Paternoster-row, London. 
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Cc mena 
blishe 


sc HOOL MASTER at HOME 





intended 















np » the younger members of society an easy method of 
$ r e ige without mental exertion, combining intellectual 
and recre am rem ant, P tor oping the Rudiments of eis PH 
Grammar, price 2. ic, price 2s. ; and Music, price 2s. Alsc 
The NEW SHAKSPE ARIAN GAMES of HAM. 
LET and MACBI Ane carefully revised, and all the objectionable 
passages omitte Pack of these Cards, with, instructions, will be 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Tue accounts for THe Critic, Lonpon LITERARY JoURNAL, to 
Christmas, will be sent to Subscribers in the course of a 
few days. If paid within a month from the delivery 
of the bill, Subscribers will be entitled to the reduced 
price; otherwise, the full published price will be expected. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
«J, J. BRITTON'S” poem will appear. 
« W. H.'s” poems are not up to the mark, 
more profitable pursuit. 


We advise him to turn to some 





THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Saurnal, 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Sir WILLIAM NAPIER, in his resolution to be always 
in the right, has again and again repeated his unfor- 
tunate story about Sir WALTER Scorr. To suppose 
that a man so chivalric and noble-minded as Scorr 
could have exulted over the death of a noble adver- 
sary is in itself incredible; but that the exultation 
should take the form of an after-dinner song. 
that sung by Sir WALTER himself, removes the whole 
history far into the regions of the absurd. Sir 
WILLIAM seems to forget that, dear as the reputation 
of Fox must be to every Englishman, that of Scorr 
is not less so; and it is not the testimony of such 
persons as Sir WILLIAM cites—hearsay ev idence at 
the least—that can be allowed to cloud over the fame 
of one of our best as well as our greatest men. 
Neither is it to be tolerated that they who stand 
forward in the defence of the illustrious dead should be 
treated with contumely merely because, in compliance 
with the custom of the time, they withhold their 





» and | 


names from the public when they write letters in | 


newspapers. 

Another unpleasant, not to say disgraceful attack, 
is that made by ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE upon Mr, 
CospEN. The former is pretty well known as the 
writer of papers signed “ one who has whistled at the 
plough,” and he has given an account of his military 
experience by no means to the credit of his superiors. 
He has now proved himself to be what at sea is 
called “a lawyer ;” and a considerable amount of 
doubt must be cast over his statements as to what 
teok place while he did Her Majesty’s Service the 
honour of holding a place in the ranks. It appears 
that he was engaged by the Anti-Corn-Law League 
to write on their behalf, and this he did well, and we 
should be sorry to suppose otherwise than conscien- 
tiously. In the course of this engagement he was 
necessarily brought into contact, more or less fre- 
quently, with Mr. Cospben, and occasionally received 
directions from him as to what was to be said, and in 
what manner. Occasionally the notes of the great Free- 
trader were of a complimentary character, sometimes 
confidential, a few critical. Time rolled on, Free- 
trade won its triumph, and Othello’s occupation was 
for the present, at least, gone. Mr. SomERVILLE took a 
different view of Mr. Coppen and his policy from that 
which he had previously held, and assailed his 
quondam leader in apamphlet. There was no harm 
in this ; men are undoubtedly free in this country to 
change their opinions, and to let others know that 
they have done so; nor is any one to be condemned 
merely because, having attacked the Conservatives 
yesterday, he turns round and belabours the Liberals 
to-day. All we can say is, that he who changes fre- 
quently will soon be valueless, on whatever side he is 
found. 
on the “‘Cobdenic policy,” and proclaim it ‘‘the enemy 
of England,” excites neither surprise nor indignation ; 


but Mr. SOMERVILLE owes to liters srature, such as it is, 
the reputation which, also such as it is, he has obtained, 
and he is bound not to sully that literary character 
by acts equally false, cowardly, and malicious. 
Speaking of the literary character, we are glad to 
see that Dr. Bowrtnea is to succeed Sir GEorGE 
BoyHAam in the government of Hong Kong. The 
position is one for which he is eminently fitted; his 
wonderful abilities for the acquisition of languages, 


in his new office. Many of our most serious diffi- 


understanding their documents, and 
those which were addressed to them. 


mistranslating 
Dr. BowRING 


| has already done good service as Consul-General. As | 
Superintendent of Trade he will carry out the plans 


which he had begun, and will make us speedily Nhoth 
better acquainted with the people and prospects of 
China, and better prepared to take whatever advan- 
tage may be offered by the opening of the empire, 
which is certain at no great distance of time to take 


place. 


and abroad—fires which, more or less, have affected 
the world of letters. Perhaps the chief is that 
which took place at Messrs. Harper’s, in New 
York, by which a vast number of English reprints 
were destroyed. We should certainly feel more sorry 
for such an event on this side of the Atlantic if there 
were a good international copyright treaty. As it is, 
English authors look on the calamity much as the 
bucolic neighbours of Cacus would if they had seen 
the herds of that famous cattle-lifter converted into 
roast beef. One statement made about the extent of 
their business has been copied into half the papers in | 
England—each one following the preceding without 
hesitation ; it is, that in their printing establishment 
25,000 volumes were produced per minute during the 
whole year, taking the working day at ten hours! 
This strange misprint, for such it must be, is actually 
going the round of our papers. Apropos of excessive | 
production of books, it is well to call the attention of 


| all who have any experience in paper-making, that 


| paper instead—they would be far more 


That Mr. SomERVILLE should write an essay | 


but that he should publish Mr. Conprn’s private | 


notes, and interpolate them with comments insinu- 
ating doubts of the writer’s integrity, 
borne. It need not be said that the attempt is an 
utter failure. Mr. CoppEN recommended certain 
Statistics to be eschewed, 
been “ cooked ;” for this he is charged with advoca- 
ting ex parte statements. He objects to Mr. Somer- 
VILLE’s designation, ‘One who has whistled at the 
plough,” as ill-adapted to a certain paper, and pro- 
poses that Mr. 8S. should substitute another when 
writing for the journal in question; on this account 


is not to be | 


considering that they had | 


he is assailed now, as attempting to corrupt the in- | 


tegrity of his ally. Now to all this, and there is a 
great deal of similar matter—* bosh,” as our friends 
in Turkey would say—there are two answers: one 
if Mr. SOMERVILLE were so sensitively virtuous, why 
did he not expose Mr. CoppEn’s malpractices before ? 

why did he allow them to be hidden till, whether he 
be right or wrong, no purpose can be served by the 
revelation? above all, why did he centinue his 
relations with one who proved so unworthy to be 
trusted? This question forms one answer. Another 
must be of a more indignant character. This is not 
the place to assail or to defend Mr. Conpen’s policy. 
Our private opinion is, that he is right in one great 
point and wrong in another; but to make his per- 


18, 


sonal character the subject of such mean and un- | 


worthy asssaults, is a high crime and misdemeanor. 
That ‘the shot falls harmless is no excuse—it only 
hroves that the assailant is weak as well as malignant; 





the demand in this country is steadily increasing in | 
a greater ratio than the supply. Would that we 
could persuade some who now make books to make 
profitably 
occupied ; but, in fact, the materials are failing, unless 
straw paper can be largely manufactured, and there 
seems some hope of this. The subject ought to occupy 
the attention of the Society of Arts. Straw seems to 
be extensively used in China for this purpose. 

A suggestion has been made bv Prince ALBERT of 
a very pleasing character, though of no great practical 
importance: he proposes a portrait gallery of inventors. | 
Those only are to be included whose inventions have | 
been generally recognised as of service to mankind at 
large, and they are to be historically catalogued. To 
make this collection more useful, H.R.H. proposes 
that the catalogue should contain brief notices of the | 
lives of the persons whose portraits the gallery is to 
contain. The book, if well done, pe 1 be more 
valuable than the gallery, especially if engravings of 
the portraits were added. Many a pleasing illustra- | 
tion, too, might be furnished by the birthplaces of in- 
ventions as well as inventors. We should like a picture 
of the tree from whose branches an apple fell on 
NeEwTon’s head—of the bath from which ARCHIMEDES 
ran exclaiming, svenxa ! /—of the kettle which 
first suggested thesteam-engine—and of the workshop 
in which were cut the first types for European printing. 
Such a book would be acceptable to the working man; | 
he would with pleasure trace the career of those who, 
rising from his position, became the princes of science. | 
Altogether the idea of his Royal Highness is a happy 
one, and if well carried out may achieve a very 
enviable success. 

The trustees of the British Museum have by this 
time fairly earned a reputation for economy. If an | 
object of the most absorbing interest be offered to 
them for five pounds, they conceive it to be their duty 
to save the nation the five pounds in question, and so 
they decline making the purchase. A unique coin, an 
important MS., a relic of hoary antiquity, all cost 
money; and the trustees recollect that the money is 
the nation’s, and—don’t buy. They have recently had 
a splendid opportunity of displaying their favourite 
virtue, and we need hardly say*they have eagerly 
embraced it. The late Mr. Larrent was the pos- 
sessor of an invaluable collection of MS. plays. He 
held the office of dramatic censor; and it was his good 
fortune to secure all the MSS. which had been brought 
to his predecessors from the year 1757 to 1824, in | 
which year he died. This immense collection is said | 
to include all the plays written for the stage during 
that period. As these MSS. represent the original 
state of the dramas, they contain many passages 
which were struck out by the respective censors, and 
often in the printed copies also. It is easy to under- 
stand how, in numerous instances, the author has 

coincided in and adopted the censor’s corrections, and 
| thus the only record of such alterations is to be found 
| in this collection. Many smaller pieces were never 
printed at all, and many again are the work of more 


’ 
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| than one author, which is here duly noted. Besides | 
these, there is a vast mass of correspondence between | 
actors, managers, publishers, and dr: imatists, forming | 


| materials for a comple te history of the stage secs | 


‘ the long period referred to. This unrivalled collection 





his accurate and elegant style, are peculiarly available | 


culties with the Chinese have originated in our mis- | 


We have had some disastrous fires, both at home | 


price. 


| concluding volume 


| myself—which, if left uncontradicted, 
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| was bought by Mr. Larrenr for the curiously email 
sum of 180/., and it has been recently offered to the 
trustees of the British Museum for the same sum. 
| As might be e xpe cted, they “ declined the purchase.’ 
180/. is a great deal of mone v—money which be longs 
to the nation, paid out of taxes ; many a man does 
not get so much by two years’ work. So they have 
acted with their usual economy, and the nation is 
saved the expense. Fortunately, the MSS. have been 
offered to Lord ELLESMERE, who at once acce pted the 
proposal, and they will doubtless be as accessible in 
the custody of thé at liberal and e nlightened nobleman 
as they would have been in the British Museum. But, 
however this may be, it is high time that the trustees 
of that institution found better re presentatives than 
they have at present. The Arcueisnor of CANTER- 
BuRy and the Bisuor of Loxpon are very fit persons 
to hold the office, and we do not wish them to sit 
down and examine a collection of plays; but those 
who in their name are the actual managers should 
certainly be made to understand that niggardly 
cheeseparing economy, such as this, is precise ly what 
they ought to avoid. 

The taste for the occult sciences scems to be re- 
viving, not as a pursuit indeed, but as an interesting 
branch of history. The only ‘work which treats of 
them with anything like a re al appreciation of their 
nature (the Cradle of the Twin Giants) is announced 
as about to appear in a new edition, and at a lower 
The sale of Mr. Picort’s library exhibits the 

same fact. The prices realised by many books on 
these subjects were unprecede mtedly high; and, a 
we noticed in our last number, the cry stal of Dr. hon 
figured among the attractions of the ‘sale. There isa 
mystery, or rather a succession of mysteries, about 
this curiosity. First, there is the rival crystal in 
the Museum, reminding us of the many churches on 
the Continent which profess to have the head of the 
same saint. Secondly, according to the testimony of 
WHEELER, the crystal was given by Dr. DEE to 
KELLY, in Germany—by him to Lord RosENBERG 
(Count RosENBERG \—by him tothe E mperor Ropot PH 
II., called by WHEELER Randolph II. How it ever 
left the imperial collection is not stated, nor how it 
came into the of Horace WALPOLE, 





possession 


| in whose collection at Strawberry-hill it was, until 


purchased by Mr. Picorr. 


The pedigree is anything 
but satisfactory. 








We have received from Mr. Bentiey the 
following note, in reference to a review which 
appeared in the last number of the Cruric, 
LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL:— 


MR. JERDAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Srr,—In your last number, while reviewing the 
of Mr. Jerpan’s Autobiography, 
you quote a statement made by him relative to two 
transactions—one with Sir Epwarp BuLwer Lyr- 
TON, and the other with Mr. CHarites Dickens and 
is calculated to 
statement, I distinctly 
and I have thought it 
JERDAN to cancel it 


be injurious to me. This 
assert, is gross/y incorrect; 
necessary to call upon Mr. 
altogether. 

I greatly regret, for Mr. JERDAN’Ss sake, as well as 
the parties referred to, that he should have ventured 
to commit such an indiscretion. 

Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD BENTLEY. 

New Burlington-street, Jan. 12, 1854. 








SHAksPERE.—In Shakspere, one sentence begets 
the next naturally; the meaning is all inter- 
woven. He goes on kindling like a meteor through 
the dark atmesphere; yet, when the creation in its 
outline is once perfect, then he seems to rest from his 
labour, and to smile upon his work, and tell himself 
that itis very good. You see many scenes and parts 
of scenes which are simply Shakspere’s disporting 
himself in joyous triumph and vigorous fun, after 
obtaining a great achievement of his highest genius.— 
Cole ridge. 


THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. 


The Southern Literary, Me ssenger ( U. S.) for the 
present month contains, in the “ Editor's Table,” the 
following comic poem of Thackeray’s, written, we are 


told, “‘one morning last spring in the Messenger’s 
office,” during a call made by the author :— 


Werther had a love for Charlotte, 
Such as words could never utter. 
Would you know how first he met he r? 

She was cutting bread and butter 


Charlotte was a married lady, 
Ans a moral man was Werther, 


An { for all the wealth of Indies, 
Wo yuld do nothing that might hurt her. 
So he sigh'd, and pined, and og" 





And his passion boil'’d and bu 
Till he blew his silly bra 
And no more was by them 











Charlotte, having seer 
Borne before her 
Like a well-conduc 
Went once 





bread and butter 
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Norway and its Glaciers visited in 1851 ; followed 
by Journals of Excursions in the High Alps of 


Dauphine, Berne, and Savoy By Jamus D. 

Forsgs, D.C.L., F.R.S., See. R. S. Ed. Edin- 

burgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1853. 
Ir is only during the last half-dozen years, when 
steam has made every part of the Continent, near 
or remote, equally accessible to us, that the great 
Scandinavian peninsula has come in for its due 
share of attention from the English tourist. Even 
then, the said tourist being generally some 
votary of the piscatorial art, the remarkable 
natural features of the country, or the customs 
and character of the inhabitants have been seldom 
described to us. Some exceptions there are, 
however, to every rule; and what Laing has done 
in giving us a picture of the government, politi- 
cal institutions, and domestic life of the Nor- 


wegian, Professor Forbes has endeavoured to do by | 


the many striking peculiarities of the climate, and 
geological formation of the country he inhabits. 
We say, endeavoured; for the very limited time 
which he could devote to his difficult and impor- 
tant task, as well as the obstacles presented by 
districts destitute of roads, compelled him to 
leave many places unvisited, an inspection of 
which would, in our opinion, have done more to 
test the correctness of his theory of the glaciers than 
pages of criticism, or the testimony, incomplete 
for the reasons above stated, of the volume before 
us. But before proceeding to the examination of 
it ourselves, some account of our author's route, 
and impressions of Norway and the Norwegians, 
will be doubtless acceptable to the general reader. 
Of Christiania, the modern capital of Norway, 
he says: 

It is built on an agreeable slope facing the south. 
Its suburbs are intermingled with wood. The old 
castle of Aggershuus, picturesque in form, adorned 
with fine trees, and standing on a bold promontory, 
commanding at once the fiord and the greater part of 
the town, has a striking effect. The city graduates 
into the country by means of innumerable villas, 
built usually in commanding situations, which remind 
one of the environs of Geneva. Indeed, there is 
something in the entire aspect of the town and sur- 
rounding scenery, which is exceedingly pleasing and 
peculiar. The traveller who is acquainted with the 
aspects of middle and southern Europe finds himself 
at a loss how to draw a comparison. ‘The clearness of 
the air, the warmth of the sun, and a certain intensity 
of colour which clothes the landscape, involuntarily 


recall southern latitudes, and even the shores of the | 


Mediterranean. But the impression is counteracted 
by the back ground of pine-forest, which reminds him 
of some of the higher and well-wooded cantons of 
Switzerland, to which the varied outline of the fiord 
—which may compare inirregutarity with the Lake of 
the Four Cantons—lends an additional resemblance ; 
yet, again, we miss the background of Alpine peaks 
and perpetual snows. 

In addition to the royal palace, and Storthing- 
hall, or House of Commons, Christiania is 
distinguished by a flourishing university, with 
excellent museums, library, and astronomical and 
magnetical observatories belonging to it. Here, 
as at Throndjhem, the ancient capital of Norway, 
which is situated considerably farther north, and 
at Bergen in the west, the traveller may find 
wealthy, hospitable, polished and intellectual 
society, which, taking into consideration the 
extreme northerly situation of these Norwegian 
cities, indicates, to quote the expression of our 
author, “a concurrence of circumstances favour- 
able to civilisation, which are not to be found at 
the same distance from the equator in any other 
part of the globe.” 

Professor Forbes soon quitted Christiania to 
pursue his route northwards. Modern geogra- 
phers, he informs us, are still at fault in delineat- 
ing the natural features of the country. Places 
which figure on the maps as small towns or 
villages, he often found to consist of only a single 
house, or at best, a cluster of two or three—a 
circumstance to be accounted for by the univer- 
sality of land ownership. t 


in the maps, dividing Sweden from Norway, can 
only be found, according to Professor Forbes, 
in that form in the most 
Scandinavia; and their configuration has also 
been wrongly described. Strictly speaking 
indeed, there are not many which can come under 


That continuous chain | 
of mountains, which extend from north to south | 


northern district of | 


SH 


that denomination, being generally elevated 
table lands or plateaux of vast extent, and con- 
siderable height, with the summits perfectly 
level, and mostly barren, while the valleys 
between are so narrow and insignificant as to be 
concealed from view. Calling to mind that a great 
part of the Scandinavian peninsula lies within the 
Arctic Circle, this fact corroborates in a remark- 
able manner the doctrine long announced by 
astronomers, that the surface of the earth is.con- 
siderably flattened at the poles. The principal 
of these elevations are the Dovre-field, the Lange- 
field, the Sogne-field, the Fille-field, and the 
Hardanger-field, and the average height of 
the whole, is thought by our author to fall short 
of rather than exceed 4000 feet. It may be 
readily imagined that these extensive table- 
lands, with the deep, narrow valleys which inter- 
sect them, are far from presenting to the gaze of 


which he finds in the Alpine heights of Switzer- 
land or the Pyrenees. Our author informs us 
that in this respect the scenery of the southern 
coast of Norway, and other parts, has 
greatly overrated in the hand-books published 
for the guidance of travellers. Taken as a whole, 
it is frequently monotonous ; and if in some 
places, such as the vicinity of Throndjhem, or 
the route to the Fille-field, it can be termed 
with justice grand or picturesque, it rarely 
reaches the altitude of the sublime. But the 
verdict of unalloyed approbation which the pro- 
fessor declines to bestow on Norwegian scenery, 
he gives to the Norwegian people. 
his volume, he does full justice to the moral 
excellence of perhaps the most civilised peasantry 
on the continent of Europe. The honesty and 
intelligence of this thrifty and independent 
people, whose industrious cultivation of their 
sterile soil, in the icy, inhospitable regions of the 
extreme north of Europe, afford so striking a 
contrast to the luxurious indolence of the dwellers 
in more favoured latitudes of the south, he eulo- 
gises in the highest terms, and affirms that 
despite his travelling alone, in total ignorance of 
the language, he was never subjected to the 
smallest imposition above the regular charges for 
posting, &e. We heartily concur in our author’s 
wish that the selfish parsimony of some travel- 
lers, or the arrogance and profusion of others, 
may not corrupt or contaminate them. 

On his way to Throndjhem, Professor Forbes 
| ascended the Dovre-ficld. Some idea may be 
formed of this elevated table-land when we quote 
our author's assertion that it maintains a Nearly 
uniform level, of between three and four thousand 
feet ; and so gradual is the ascent, that during a 
ride of fourteen miles, he calculated they had 
not attained a greater height than 1900 feet. 

The precise limits of vegetation on these vast 
elevations were not overlooked by our author. 
They are, he says, speaking generally, wooded to 
the heights that the spruce, the pine, and the 
birch will grow. On the Dovre-field the aneroid 
barometer of one of the party stood at 27-11, the 
temperature of the air being 53° when they 
reached the limit of the Scotch fir. This, the 
Professor thinks, may correspond to 
2870 English feet above the sea. The com- 
mon birch he found grew four hundred higher. 
Even in summer—the season chosen by our 
author for his Norwegian tour—the view from 
the vast plateau of the Dovre-field is dreary and 
desolate; in winter it must be wild in the ex- 
treme. The height of Sneehiittan, which was 
for a long time thought to be the highest moun- 
tain in Norway, is about 7620 English feet above 


the tourist, the varied and picturesque views | 


about | 


been | 


Throughout | 





the sea; and the ascent, over ground covered | 


with snow and shingle, was toilsome and dan- 
,gerous. From the summit, however, our author 
enjoyed a panorama-like view of the highest 
mountain masses in Scandinavia. The geological 
formation of the Dovre-field, extending north- 
wards of Sneehittan, he believes, would be found 
an untrodden but important locality for scientific 
research. Nowhere, however, in the parts of it 
which he visited did he observe the traces of 
glacial action. 

Beyond Trondjhem, our traveller voyaged 
along the northern coast into the Arctic Circle. 
Here he beheld the finest scenery in Norway, 


illumined by a sun which never sank below the | 
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by his obtaining his first view of a Norwegian 
glacier. We extract his remarks :— 

At eleven p.m. we turned into the Bay of Rodo, 
with its tidy pleasant merchant’s dwelling and ware- 
houses. The coast now rose before us with more than 
common majesty; and over the snowy summits of 
Fondalen, which were free from the slightest haze, the 
rich glow of an arctic summer's midnight prevailed, 
and kept all the passengers on deck in fixed admira- 
tion of so solemn and glorious a scene. We calcu- 
lated that the sun's upper limb would not sink above 
half a degree during the night, and its ruddy glow 
never entirely left the range of snow-fields which we 
were never tired of contemplating. For myself the 
interest was much increased by being able clearly to 
distinguish true glaciers descending by the hollows 
of the mountains towards the level of the sea, to 
which, however, we could not trace them, as the in- 


| tricacy of the coast concealed their lower termina- 


tions. Even at a distance I could see, by the aid of a 
good telescope, that they resembled, in essential par- 
ticulars, the Swiss glaciers, only occurring at a level 
of about 3500 feet lower. They were true glaciers, 
not nevé; in other words, the snow regularly disap- 
pears every summer from their surface, which is fur- 
rowed with transverse crevasses, and the whole mass 
descends, river-like, into the ravines, being fed by the 
contributions of great snow-basins, constituting the 


Jond, as it is called in Norway, or snowy accumula- 


tions above. 


Still further north, Professor Forbes made a 
more satisfactory inspection of the glaciers of 
the Jokul’s-field, the Nusfiord, and the Bond- 
huous, with others of less importance. That of 
the Jokul’s-field he describes to be a mass of 
mountains 3500 feet high, surface flat and covered 
with snow, and pouring down glaciers on every 
side; they are, according to our author, the most 
northerly of all the glacier-bearing mountains 
in the old continent. But those of the Nusfiord, 
which also descend from the Jokul’s-field, he 
found to resemble in a much greater degree the 
glaciers of the Alps; being outlets of extensive 
snowfields at a level exceeding 2000 feet. These 
glaciers were accompanied by moraines, or trails 
of rocky masses, as he describes them, “ carried 
forward on the surface of the ice by its progres- 
sive motion, which also produces crevasses in the 
usual way, revealed in summer by the complete 
fusion on the surface of the covering of snow.” 

We have neither time nor space to comment 
on the many singular phenomena observed by our 
author on his way to Bergen, where he arrived 
July 28th, in time to behold the total eclipse of 
the sun, which he had greatly desired to see 
during his expedition. But to observe and re- 
port on this phenomenon with scientific correct- 
ness, an unclouded sky was necessary, in which 
respect the proverbially damp and rainy weather 
at Bergen disappointed him; heavy clouds ob- 
seuring the sky at the critical moment. 

The glaciers of the Bondhuusdalappear to have 
been the most remarkable of any examined by 
our author, and their appearance, as described by 
him, certainly tends to corroborate his theory. 
We give his account in his own words. 


Our path to the Bondhuus-brae or glacier lay 
right up a lateral val'ey, at whose opening the little 
village is placed, and from which a foaming torrent 
of no small size rushes to the sea. We began at once 
to ascend a very steep mound of débris, with a level 
top, which closes the valley. This is an unmistake- 
able moraine, composed of gravel and blocks of all 
dimensions, pushed on by the glacier at a time when 
it extended almost to the sea, or nearly three English 
miles beyond its present limit; and the steep talus 
already mentioned is the natural slope of what has 
evidently been at a remote period the terminal moraine 
of the Bondhuus glacier. This appears not only 
from its composition and superimposed blocks, but 
from its ground plan, which is concave towards the 
origin of the valley; and further, from a repetition 
further up the valley of several similar concave 
mounds of blocks, marking positions of temporary 
pauses of the glacier during its retreat towards its 
present limits. These phenomena, as must be well 
known to all who are acquainted with the Alps, or 
with descriptions of their glaciers, have their exact 
counterpart in Switzerland and Savoy. 


The views here were highly picturesque, and 
the glacier is compared by our author to the 
Glacier des Bossons, descending from Mont 
Blane. The best proof, however, given by our 
author in support of his theory, is the still mighty 
glacier of Nygaard, of which the interval between 


i horizon ; the interest of the scene being increased | the present and former limit of the ice is stated 
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by Bohr, a Norwegian author, to be 1726 feet, 
and by Nauman and Durocher to be 2000; while 
our author judges it now to be even more. Sum- 
ming up the result of his observations on the 
glaciers of Norway which he succeeded in ex- 
amining, Professor Forbes declares it as his 
opinion that the Norwegian glaciers are as plastic 
as those of Switzerland, and, when equal in size, 
will move as rapidly on a given slope. 

That every glacier (we quote here his own words) 
js a plastic mass impelled by gravity, having tenacity 
sufficient to mould itself upon the obstacles which it 
encounters, and to permit one portion to slide past 
another without fracture, except when the forces are 
so violent as to produce discontinuity in the form of a 
crevasse, or more generally of a bruised condition of 
the mass so acted upon; that in consequence the mo- 
tion of such a mass on a great scale resembles a river 
—allowance being made for almost incomparably 
greater viscosity ; hence the retardation of the sides 
and bottom. Finally, that diminution of temperature, 
diminishing the plasticity of the ice, and also the 
hydrostatic pressure of the water which fills every 
pore in summer, retards its motion, whilst warmth 
and wet produce a contrary effect. 

This motion, he believes, of glaciers from the 
mountains to the vallies, goes on in the winter as 
in the summer, though considerably slower in the 
winter season. 

Of the former greater abundance and geologi- 
cal activity of the glaciers of Norway our author 
adduces some striking proofs, but accompanies 
them with a candid statement that he does not, 
like some other geologists, refer every change or 
novel appearance in the rocks of Norway to their 
action. This is wise; for it is too much the 


Handbook of Natural History and {stronomy. By 
Dionysius LAarpner, D.C.L. Third Course. Lon- 
don: Walton and Maberly. 

Dr. LARDNER possesses beyond any other philosopher 

of his time the faculty of making science intelligible 

to those not versed in its technicalities. He contrives 
always to explain the most difficult and abstract 
themes in such familiar language and by such apt 
illustrations, that the least informed reader is able to 
follow him with ease, and feels, as he goes along, that 
he understands what the teacher is telling him. This 
is a great art—indeed, all-important for those who 
address the public ear, and who aim at spreading 
knowledge. Therefore there lives not a man so com- 
petent as Dr. Lardner to write such a series of 
treatises on natural philosophy as are now brought to 
completion in the three volumes of which the last is 
before us. Here will be found an entire review of the 
present state of every branch of science. This volume, 
the largest of the three, nevertheless contains but two 
sciences—meteorology and astronomy ; and from this 

a judgment may be formed of the fulness of the 

treatment they have received: for the volume con- 

tains no less than 850 closely-printed pages; and 
these are profusely illustrated with engravings and 
| woodcuts, by which the eye conveys more clearly to 
the mind the descriptions in the text. 

For all who desire to possess that knowlege of 


natural science now necessary to a liberal education, | 


and for almost every pursuit, this is, beyond measure, 
the best work that could be read. It should be made 
a text-book in every school, and be placed in the 
hands of every young man, who, if he has an inquir- 
ing mind, will be sure to read it eagerly—when he has 
once perused a few pages, and found how vast a field 
for wonder and thought and observation—how bound- 
a mental enjoyment and employment—are 
opened to him. 


less 


custom in the present day, even among men of | 


science, to push a theory beyond its due limits, 
and to ascribe phenomena, even when widely 
different, to some common cause. 

Of the peculiarities observable in the Norwegian 
rocks, to which we have somewhat too cursorily 
alluded, the most singular are those noticed by 
Professor Forbes on the stupendous cliffs which 
guard the entrance to the picturesque Sogne- 
fiord. 
coarse, hard conglomerate, of which every boulder, 


to use the expression of Esmark (whose autho- | 


rity is cited by our author), seems “ to have been 
cut across by a sharp knife.” 

If the glaciers have been, as our author be- 
lieves, more abundant, and of a larger size than 


at present, this great chasm may have been, he | 


thinks, the “ outlet of an icy flood, drawn from a 
more extensive origin than any now existing in 
the north of Europe,” Looking, however, to the 
evidence on the other side of the question, this 


circumstance, singular as it is, is counterbalanced | 


by the fact, that in other parts of Norway there 
are rocks, bearing equally decisive marks of 
abrasion, where the action of glaciers is incredi- 


ble, such as those observed by our author at the | 
Logsund, near the Hardanger-fiord, where he | 


reports the action to be parallel to the line of 
coast—a fact which renders the idea of its having 
been caused by the agency of glaciers inconceiv- 
able. Not to enter, however, into longer details 
on this much disputed subject, we cannot, when 
calling to mind the many glaciers neither ex- 
plored by our author, or, as it appears, by other 
geologists, such as the Ymes-field, the glaciers of 
Fondal, and those on the promontory of Lyngen, 
comprising a vast extent of country in Norway 
almost wholly unknown to us; we cannot, we 


repeat, regard the theory of our scientific author | 


of their history and origin as fully established. 
But if for want, chiefly of time and opportunity, 
the case is not so conclusive and satisfactory as 


might be wished, the fact of its statement is cal- | 


culated not only to induce the learned to give the 
Same attention to the dreary, trackless snow- 
fields of Norway which has been bestowed on the 
more attractive and picturesque mountain-chain 
of the Aips, but to make known to us, though in 
a brief and cursory way, the peculiarities in 
climate and vegetation of the regions within, and 
bordering upon, the Arctic circle. 

_ With commendable modesty, Professor Forbes 
informs us in his preface that he does not con- 
sider his present work as “a systematic account 
of Norway.” We cannot better conclude our 
notice than by expressing a hope it may be the 
precursor of another more elaborate, in which a 
greater amount of experience may enable him 
fully to substantiate his theory, as well as to add 
still more to our information respecting the 
country, the physical geography of which he has 
already done much to elucidate. 





These rocks are, it appears, formed of a | 


The Handbook of Chemistry, Theoretical. Practical, and 
Technical. By F, A. Aner, Professor of Chemistry 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and 
C. L. BLoxam. With a Preface by Dr. Horrman. 
London: Churchill. 

Ir appears from Dr. Hoffman's preface, that the 

authors of this treatise received their chemical eduea- 

tion in his laboratory, officiated for some years as his 
assistants, and he certifies to their competency for the 
task they have undertaken. It is, he says, “‘ a synopsis 
of their experience in laboratory teaching ; 
the necessary instruction in chemical manipulation, a 
concise account of general chemistry, as far as it is 
involved in the operations of the laboratory, and 
lastly, qualitative and quantitative analvsis. The 
| plan adopted in the instructions for analysis is essen- 
tially that which was first introduced by Baron Liebig, 
ané@ which, modified in accordance with the progress 
of science, and with the special requirements of the 

English student, I have daily practised myself for 

the last eight years in this laboratory. I have no 

doubt,” he adds, *‘ that the work of Messrs. Abel and 

Bloxam will fulfil the purpose for which it waswritten, 

and will prove a useful laboratory guide to the 

chemical student.” 

To such a recommendation, by such a man, it is 
almost superfluous in us to subjoin an opinion. We 
have, however, inspected the volume with some care, 
we have tested it in some parts, we have availed our- 
selves of some of its instructions in our own labora- 
tory, and we can confirm the praise awarded to it by 
Dr. Hoffman. The practical chemist will find it an 
invaluable assistant. The student may profitably 
peruse itspapers. 


it gives 
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fTistory of the Constituent Assembly (1789 by 

ALPHONSE DE Lamartine. Vol. I. London: 

Vizetelly and Co. 1854. 

Tue name of Lamartine is identified with the 
| revolutions of his country. Born in 1790, pro- 
bably the first sounds that met his ear were the 
din of cannon and the cries of wounded men; 
whilst his earliest recollections are of a gloomy 
guard-house, where he was taken to see his 
father. As historian of the Girondists, the 
eulogist of the revolutionary heroes did much to 
pave the way for the scenes of ’48; and when 
that dynasty, whose servant his ancestor had 
been, slunk across the strangely-named Place de 
la Coneorde in a hack cab, he stood between the 
living and the dead, and, for a time, the plague 
was stayed. 

Having, in his History of the Girondists and of 
the Restoration, descended to our own times, 
Lamartine proposes in his new work (the English 
edition of which is before us, and which, by ar- 
rangement with the author, is published before 
the appearance of the French original), to give 
history of the first French National Union, the 
specially designated as the “Constituent As- 
sembly”—an assembly productive alike of lasting 
good and terrible evil to France; bringing with 
}it freedom of religious worship, an improved 





system of criminal jurisprudence, 


taxation, the abolition of feudal a 


equality of 


vances, in- 


creased national strength; but bringing with it 
no less the dangerous love of innovation, di- 
minished power to the Crown at the very mo- 


ment of its utmost need, and the inauguration of 
a reign of concession, the gradual, but inevitable, 
precursor of a reign of terror. 

If the reign of terror sprung from the conces- 
sions of the Constituent Assembly, that assembly 
had its origin in the concessions of the King. 
Eldest son of the Dauphin—who, like Banquo, 
begot kings, though he were none himself, and 
who, in the midst of the luxurious corruption of 
Versailles, lived only in his library—the Duke de 
Berri was essentially a good man. But there are 
times in history when a good man does not make 
the best king—when even vices may do better 
service than virtues. Louis XVI. was at once 
naturally irresolute and sensitively conscientious. 
Distrustful of himself, he looked for counsel to 
his advisers, in whom he was most unfortunate. 
Vauguyon, his tutor, was no better than Maurepas, 
his minister. At a time when the one thing 
needful was strength of character—resolution to 
bank out the encroachments of his people—the 
King wavered. He tried to please nobles and 
commons—he pleased neither. One minister 
succeeded another. Amelot and Clugny followed 
Turgot and the faithful Malesherbes. The great 
Necker came and went. The Assembly of 
Notables was convoked; and, on the 5th of May 
1789, the States-General were opened at Ver- 
| sailles. On that day, with that divided power, 

the sovereignty of the King passed away. The 
heir of an absolute monarchy had voluntarily 
resigned the sceptre of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Louis. 

“Tt is the King’s desire that you assemble to- 
morrow to verify your powers,” was the order to 
the States. They met, and the contest between 
the orders began. The nobles and clergy as- 
sembled in the separate halls of their respective 
orders ; the Tiers-Etat in the “Salle des Etats 
Généraux.” By their numbers and place of 
meeting the Commons gained an accidental prés- 
tige in the people’s eyes, as being the national 
representatives. They demand to be joined by 
the other estates, who refuse. On the Ist June 
1789, the conferences between the commissioners 
of the three orders commence, but produce no 
result. On the 15th, the Conimons assume the 
title of the ** National Assembly ;” and on the 
2ist, when the last member has taken the oath 
of the Jeu de Paume, bursts forth the long-sup- 
pressed cry—*“ Vive la Nation! Vive le Roi!” 
The people were King of France. 

Again the States-General are convoked; again 
the King declares his intentions. But, with his 
nobles and clergy, he leaves the Assembly amid 
the expressive silence of the remaining Commons. 
Agitation in Paris begins ; general, 
Troops are stationed to defend the King and Court 
at Versailles; desertion is rife among the soldiers. 
On the morning of the 14th July 1789, the 
people of Paris are an army eager for battle. 


becomes 


At that time neither the King nor the Queen had 
about them a single man capable of comprehending 
the simplest principles of good policy. The Revolu- 
tion was fostered in its cradle; but was outraged in 
the fulness and pride of its growth. It needed no 
conspiracies of its partisans for suceess. The very 
courtiers themselves conspired to make it prosper. 
The bitterest enemies of the monarchy could not have 
dictated measures more fatal to it than those which 
its friends voluntarily adopted. The hour of its ruin 
was come! Alarm and a sudden indignation per- 
vaded the land. The violent language of Camille 
Desmoulins, of Marat, of Danton, and of all the 
mob orators, was, in one single night, adopted as the 
universal sentiment. Countless bands, thus roused, 
followed each other to the Hotel de Ville in Paris, to 
defend their patriot committee with theirlives, and de- 
manding arms. Before six in the morning more than 
two hundred thousand men, provided with weapons, 
or without them, were assembled under its windows, 
and in the adjoining streets and quays, ready to obey 
its most headlong impulses of passion. Deputations 
from the several bodies were perpetually going to and 
fro. They gave the committee no rest, and thronged 
the vast passages of the Hotel de Ville in search of 
the members, urging them to adopt measures which 
these eager patriots would dictate to their leaders, 
rather than reeeive from their leaders as eommands, 
Deliberation was impossible in this state of tumult. 
The Municipal Committee—formed by mere hazard, 
partly of violeat private individuals, chosen the 
evening before from the sections, in the fever of 
popular excitement; and partly of the city officers, 
still invested with legal authority—offered a strangely- 
mingled spectacle. They formed a body of men of 
the most diverse condition and character, met together 
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under the most remarkable circumstances: popular 
insurgents and municipal functionaries, revolt and the 
law, order and anarchy, were assembled in one body, 
to carry out one act, and yet were stricken with the 
same incapacity. Not one great orator, ruling the 


| truth without being just. 


multitude by his popularity, his daring, or his elo- | 


quence, had yet acquired that ascendancy over their 
minds which compels obedience, convinces men in 
one compact mass, rouses all their 
guides and even calms them. No one individual yet 
stood forth pre-eminent ; 
gained general confidence and respect. Mirabeau 
was at Versailles. Camille Desmoulins was but a 


no single man had yet | 


energies, and | 


| qualities and her scaffold, will leave for ever this 


feverish breath, flitting over the tumult, and then | 


lost in the storm from want of physical energy, and 
through the very feebleness of his voice. Marat was 
little known. He was a sanguinary brawler, capable 
of instigating men to crime, but quite incapable of 
calling order out of confusion. Danton alone, if he 
had shown himself at the Hotel de Ville, might have 
seized the dictatorship that belongs to talent and to 
courage. But Danton, as yet without a field for his 
eloquence, without any personal standing, was only a 


licentious, turbulent, young lawyer—a follower of 


Marat. Gifted, indeed, at once with the fiery zeal of 
a revolutionist and the cool sagacity of a statesman, 
he was looking round him to choose the party among 
the people that might best promote his popularity 
and advance his fortunes. Paris did not at that 
moment possess a great man. But he was not wanted. 
The whole people acted under one overwhelming im- 
pulse. There are oceasions in which individual 
ability is not equal in influence to the universal 
instinct. The instinct of the Revolution was now the 
good genius of the nation. It spoke out in all men; 
and every man at once obeyed its call. A voice came 
forth from the multitude in front of the Hotel de 
Ville—‘‘ To the Sastile!”’ Ten thousand echoes, 
from rank to rank, replied to it as to the voice of 
inspiration—‘ To the Bastile! ” 


The volume ends with the capture of the 
prison after its gallant defence by De Launay. 
It was the first triumph of the revolutionists—a 
triumph won by brute force, and signalised by 
dishonourable treachery. 

Of the Revolution, thus in its infancy, the pre- 


| judge without shedding tears of pity. 


| in shape tall, her movements were swan-like in 


. : 1g Jaw 4 | that of a courtesan; the beauty of Marie Antoinette 
Mirabeau, and the friend of Camille Desmoulins and | : 


scaffold, had encompassed Marie Antoinette, it is | 
impossible to comprehend the history of the revolu- 
tion without describing this queen, and to tell the 
She showed such courage, | 
such expiation, and such sublime virtue in her last | 
hours, that we may relate the insufficiency of mind, 
the mobility of character, and the apparent lightness 
of conduct of her first years, without depriving her of | 
the pity due to her memory. As a woman, fasci- 
nating; as a queen, inconsiderate; as a victim, | 





worthy of the utmost compassion; her charms and 
her failings, her errors and her misfortunes, her great 


tragic figure in an undecided limbo, amidst the | 
reproaches and the admiration of mankind. She is | 
one of those memorable creatures whom we cannot 
Marie Antoi- 
nette, Archduchess of Austria, daughter of Maria 
Theresa, on her first appearance, dazzled the court 
and all France. She was then but sixteen years old, 
Her precocious beauty eclipsed that of Madame du 
Barry, the favourite of Louis XV., and the modern 
Phryne. But the beauty of Madame du Barry was 


was that of a princess. Nature had adorned her with 
all the gifts that made her, as a woman, an object of 
admiration, and, as a queen, an object for adoration; 





carriage and deportment ; in elegance, such as to lose 
nothing of her majesty; her hair was blonde and | 


| silken, and its warm tints reminded the beholder of | 


siding genius was Honoré Gabriel de Mirabeau. | 


Son of the Mirabeau who, from some common- 
place materialism on political economy, had 
gained the title “L’Ami des Hommes,” but 
who, in his universal affection for mankind, 
totally ignored his duties as a husband and a 
father, he seems from his earliest associations 
to have imbibed at once a disrespect for his 
natural superiors, and a cunning appreciation of 
the power, but worthlessness, of a mock patriotism. 
In person ungainly, with disfigured features, he 
yet bore within him a restless soul, an indomi- 
table will, irresistible powers of fascination. That 


| vast dominion which extended over some of the 


voice of thunder, whose echo reached from the | 


tribune to the throne, had, Orpheus-like, opened 
the doors of prisons—had gained the love of many 
women. By education, by habit, an adventurer; 
the slave of desires requiring constant gratifica- 


| the year 1288 ; and the death of Solyman the 


tion; ambitious of power; an orator—this man, | 


without religion, without principle, 
heart, was yet borne upward by his commanding 
genius. Though naturally an aristocrat, he saw 
in the stormy scenes of revolution the means for 
recruiting his fortunes, for satisfying his desires; 
and he grasped the popular cause when it pro- 


falling, for the bribes of the court. Such was 
Mirabeau, the marvel of history, the disgrace of 
mankind. 

History, in a state of ideal perfection, has 
been described as a compound of poetry and 
philosophy. The history of Lamartine, even 
when sometimes philosophical, is always poetical. 
His imagination, aided by personal experience, 
brings the great scenes of stirring periods vividly 
before him, and his attempt is to reproduce them 


on his page in their most effective colours. 
Whilst a matter-of-fact author would write 
narrative, Lamartine writes disquisition. There- 


fore his chapters are, for the most part, a 


without | 


series of pictures, struck off with fluent word- | 


painting; full-length portraitures of men, who 
were giants for good or evil; daguerreotypes of the 
dramatic scenes in the Assembly, in the Tennis 
Court, on the Boulevards, at the palace, the 
scaffold. What Horace Vernet is with camels- 
hair, Lamartine is with his pen. 

We conclude with an exquisite portrait of 
Marie Antoinette. 

Every one who studies with impartiality the reign 
of Louis XVI., must look upon his Queen as being 
evidently the charm and misfortune of her husband. 
Whatever be the kind of inviolability with which the 
punishments of this princess, on being transformed 


' , 5 | was often productive of civil war, must have essen- 
mised to be successful, only to desert it, when | 


the wavy tresses of Titian; a lofty oval forehead like | 
to those of the fair daughters of the Danube; eyes of 
liquid azure, in which the calm and the tempest of the 
soul made the look by turns sleep or undulate; the | 
nose slightly aquiline; the mouth Austrian, of her 
family, that is, a mingling of pride and of a smile; | 
the chin turned up; her colour heightened by the | 
chill climate of the north; an irresistible grace shed | 
like a youthful vapour over all her features, and | 
which did not allow her to be viewed but through an | 
atmosphere of fire or of inebriation—such was Marie 
Antoinette, whom the policy of the Duke de Choiseul, 
and the ambition of Maria Theresa, gave as a spouse 
to Louis XVI., at that time the Duke de Berri. 





Turkey; or, a History of the Ottoman Empire. By 
GeorGE Fow.er. London: Thomas Rees ; 
Hope and Co. 

Mr. Fow er, in a work of very moderate size, 

has produced a clear, concise, and agreeably- 

written history of the origin, progress, and decline 
of the Ottoman empire—three periods which 
must be considered in connection to arrive at 
any just appreciation of the state and prospects 
of the country at the present moment. 

The first ten sultans of the house of Othman 
founded by their genius and their valour the 


most fertile regions of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Othman commenced his career of conquest about 


Great closed the most brilliant page of the 
Turkish annals in the year 1566. 


Up to this time the Ottoman princes were warlike 
and active, impressing their subjects with obedience, 
and their enemies with terror; the heirs to the throne 
were educated in the council and the field. From 
early youth they were entrusted by their fathers 
with the command of armies and with the govern- 
ment of provinces; and this manly education, which 


tially contributed to the discipline and vigour of the 
monarchy. In the reign of Suliman, poetry, the arts, 
and sciences flourished. The body of the ulemas was 
organised, and received great privileges in matters 
relating to their proporty. The finances of the Go- 





vernment during this reign were in a flourishing 
state, notwithstanding the Sultan’s liberality, and 
the vast expenditure occasioned by numerous wars. 
He was only once obliged to raise an extraordinary 
poll-tax, in order to augment the pay of the jannis- 
saries. The administration of the Sultan’s extensive 
domains was admirably carried out; and several 
edicts were issued to ameliorate the condition and to 
regulate the taxes of the rayahs. The criminal eode 
was revised and enlarged. The decline of the 
Ottoman empire, according to their own historian, 
Kuchi Bey, was owing to the following causes :—Suli- 
man, always at the head of his armies, entrusted the 
state affairs entirely tothe Divan, over which he seldom 
presided; and the administration of the provinces was 
often committed to Jews, Greeks, and others, who im- 
poverished the people, though they filled the imperial 
treasury. Luxury was introduced by the great, who 
had enriched themselves with the spoil of many coun- 
tries. This spread, not only amongst all countries, 
but extended even to the army, which became at 
length more eager for plunder than victory. From 
this period the history of the Turks is made up more 
of bloody struggles amongst themselves than foreign 
conquests. The enervating life of the seraglio un- 
fitted the Sultan to take the head of his troops per- 
sonally, and lead them to victory. He abandoned 


and almost sanctified on the scatfold and before the’ the duties of the Sultanate to his lieutenants. i 


a t 






The ancient terror of the Ottoman name lin- 
gers in Europe, and to the race once formidable 
in arms we often still continue to attribute a 
superior ferocity in character and manners, 
Glancing at Mr. Fowler’s useful catalogue of 
cotemporary sovereigns at the end of each reign, 
a reference to those of England alone proves that 
the Turks were not the only cruel conquerors of 
their age, nor were theirs the only royal houses 


| which presented scenes of blood and usurpation. 


Our Edwards were not gentle foes; the deaths 


|of Edward II. and Richard IL, reflected no 


credit to the humanity of the time. Henry VI. 
was destined to give example of the insecurity 
of thrones; the children of Edward IV. were 
scarcely more happy than the surplus princely 
population of the seraglio; the memory of 
Richard IIL. and Henry VIII. is not spotless; and, 
although we may deplore departure from it, we 
cannot expect as a right that Mahometan sove- 
reigns should have furnished the example of 
morality to Christian states. The virtues of an 
energetic, the vices of a fierce age, were common 
to the sultans and their royal cotemporaries; if 
we look deeper into the state of society, the 
balance of material comfort amongst the masses 
might be found to turn in favour of the people 
of the East. 

During the dark and fatal period when mis- 
government introduced into Turkey the elements 
of decay, Europe was not exempt from vicissi- 
tude, not distinguished for religious tolerance, 
nor free from public crime. Before England had 
peace, oné king lost his life and crown, a protector 
was set aside, a monarch died in exile, and 
religious contests inflicted cruel misery on the 
three kingdoms. In France accumulated oppres- 
sions, prepared during the reckless reign of Louis 
XIV., goaded to revolution a people remarkable 
for their ancient loyalty and attachment to 
monarchical institutions. About the period when 
Louis XVI. expiated with his blood the guilt of 
his predecessors, the enlightened sultan, Selim 
III., made the first vigorous effort to reform the 
state, and died a martyr in the noble effort; the 
reign of Mahmoud was one long scene of terrible 
but necessary executions; and the sympathy of 
Europe has rallied to the present sultan in his 
work of regeneration. It is impossible, in 
reviewing this great task, to pronounce a pro- 
phecy with regard to its faiiure or success. The 
law of Mahomet is said to be opposed to progress ; 
but it should be remembered, in all the abuses 
which occurred to weaken Turkey, in every 
violation of faith, and right, and justice, her 
rulers had departed from the spirit of that law, 
and every progressive step has been a return to 
some true principle of ancient legislation. 








Masor Procror’s History of the Crusades: their Rise, 
Progress, and Results, has been reprinted from the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, in a very handsome 
volume, with many illustrations. The merits of this 
history have been too long before the world to call 
for criticism now. They have been recognised by all 
who have had occasion to consult the great work in 
which it originally appeared. It deserves to become 
a standard history. 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P.: a Lite- 
rary and Political Biography, addressed to th: 
New Generation. London: Bentley. 1854. 

Tancred. By B. Disrak it. 

THERE are two races, the contrast between whose 

former and present position is so deep and marked 

as to produce the most melancholy reflections. 

We refer, of course, to the Greeks and the Jews. 

The ancient Greek was the noblest of nature’s 

children; he was not so much a man as he was a 

petty god, or rather “some gay creature of the 

elements”—or, rather still, some statue that had 
walked down from its pedestal. Mrs. Jameson 
says of the Venus de Medici that she looks as 
if she would come down if she could, while the 

Hercules Farnese looks as if he cou/d come down 

if he would. Were he thus to descend, he were 

the alter idem of the nobler of the Ancient 

Greeks, in whom beauty and grandeur met to- 

gether—elegance and energy embraced each 

other—and in whom, if symmetry seemed some- 
times to disguise strength, strength was ever 
present, albeit half-seen, to support the symme- 
try. Their very children were taught to contend 
for prizes for beauty, and had statues erected to 
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them if they succeeded. Their style of dress was | found symbols, and mute and mighty prophecies; | 1825 to the Autumn of 1833. The connecting 


itself a dream of beauty. Their language was as 
picturesque as it was expressive and rich. They 
inhabited a country which to all the romantic 
variety of Scottish landscape added the richness 
and warmth of an oriental clime; now towering 
up into the snowy grandeur of Olympus, and now 
softening into the unparalleled luxuriance of the 
vale of Tempe; here rugged, as the defile of 
Thermopyle, and there panoramic, as the Bay of 
Athens. The creations of their genius were just 
the projected images of their own beautiful 
selves. The heroes of their song were themselves, 
in shapes of sublime trial and ideal contest. Their 
gods were themselves—walking on the mountain- 
tops of imagination, and covered with celestial 
glory as with snow. ‘Their hell was the contorted 
reflection of their own Macedonian defiles or 
Albanian deserts; and their heaven was the 
coloured image of their own Cretan vales. 
Towering over this magnificent people—the 
heroes of a hero-land, the Bens and Mont Blancs 
of a mountain region—were the grand men of 
Greece, men whose names sound yet like peals of 
thunder—Pericles, Epaminondas, Demosthenes, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Alexander, Plato, Homer— 
in whom the beauty of the land became all but 
divine, its strength Herculean, and its sublimity 
that of an Alpin the evening sun, ora hero of 
celestial race when his set time is come, and when 
he feels himself growing into a god. And then 
its statuary, so cool and clear and bright, like 
winter in Paradise ;—and its oratory and logic, 
naked, nervous, and gigantic as a Thracian 
gladiator ;—and its drama, at once formal and 
fiery, passionate as the bosoms and one as the 
wall of hell ;—and its philosophy, seeking to draw 
down the secrets of the gods to men, even as 
Franklin afterwards led down the lightning from | 
its cavern like a lion in a leash, and yoked it to 
the majestic car of human progress ;—and its 
poetry, either, in its narratives and pictures, clear 
and literal as a mirror in the state chamber of | 
kings—or, in its choruses and dramatic raptures, 
deep and dithyrambic as that melancholy music 
which seeks, it is said, not altogether in vain, to 
soothe the agonies of the lost, and 
To mitigate and swage, 

With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 

Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain, 

From mortal or immortal minds! 
Such was Greece, such were the Grecians. What 
is it, and what are they, now? Even in their 
late-won and blood-cemented freedom, what are 
they? Alas! we must still say, 


’Tis Greece—but living Greece no more, 


and throw the shroud of silence over the ¢ rps: 
of the Beautiful! 

Still more striking, however, is the contrast 
between the ancient and the modern Jews. As 
the Greeks were the favourite people of Nature— 
the Jews were the chosen people of God. As 
the Greeks seemed their own Deities come 
down to men—the Jews were the representatives 
of that inscrutable One who filleth Immensity 
and the praises thereof. In Him they lived and 
moved and had their being. Asa nation, they 
rose and sunk on God on a wave—now 
heaven-high, and now deep as the centre. Their 
progress seemed the progress of God’s plan in 
the world; their decline, the temporary retreat of 
the awful billow. In their prosperity they were 
like angels basking in the face of their Father— | 
under their beatings and burdens they still con- 
tinued, like Balaam’s ass, to see God where none 
else beheld him. Along with the meteors which 
marked their advance in the wilderness—the 
pillars of fire and of cloud—there hung a mystic 
haze of miraculous Destiny over all their motions. 
God cut a passage for them through the water of 
the Red Sea, and through the fire of that great 
and terrible wilderness. He translated them 
while yet alive to himself, and lo! the nation 
became as insulated as it was powerful ; and was 
verily “a royal nation and a peculiar people.” 
He fed them with meat from Heaven, and gave 
them drink from the depths which slumber under 
the rocks of the desert. When he slew them, it 
was by no hand but his own—Abraham slaying, 
as it were, his son; and heaps on heaps their 
“carcasses fell in the wilderness.” As he had | 
lighted up the Wilderness with strange splen- 
dours during their passage, and made Sinai 
speak to them in thunder—so, when he brought | 
them into the Promised Land, it began to flow 
With milk and honey, to gleam with supernatural 
glory, and to ring with divine voices. In the 
midst of that land there arose, like a high palace, | 


as 


the Temple, with its marble and gold, its pro-! with the poet’s Journal from the close of the year | that’s tied to my Davie.’ 


| House of Jacob.’ 


| Heaven. 








—around were seen the stately steps of kings, 


walking like gods in the earth, because bearing | 
in their hands the sceptres which God had lent, | 


and was to resume;—up steamed the smoke of 


incense, which, though ascending in volumes, 
hiding the Sun, Aid not the white garments and 
the oracular gems of the ministering Priests—on 
every side were heard the cries of Prophets 
speaking from the immediate inspiration of the 
Most High, and whose eyes glared with the very 
visions of God—and lo! to it at length arrived, 
God’s only begotten Son, meek and lowly, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, riding upon an ass, and 
yet welcomed by Hosannas, which first echoed 
by all Jerusalem, at last were taken up by 
distant lands, and have swelled into a diapason as 
wide as the world. A nation so peculiar aad so 
sacred were the Jews, that, even when bowed and 
broken, and dispersed at last, it was under a 
burden no less weighty than the blood of the 
Eternal Son of God. His blood, invoked by, fell 
on them, like a fiery rain; and, staggering and 
shrieking under it, they have wandered ever since 
among the nations. 

Such were they; but how great the change! 
Hear the words of that master in our literary 
Israel, Scott, on this subject: ‘“ * Thou hast spoken 
the Jew,’ said Rebecca to Bois-Guilbert, 


‘as the | 


persecution of such as thou art has made him. | 


Heaven in ire has driven him from his country, 
but industry has opened up to him the only road 
to power and to influence, which oppression has 
left unbarred. Read the history of the ancient 
people of God, and tell me if those by whom 
Jehovah wrought such marvels among,the nations 
were then a people of misers and usurers! And 
know, proud knight, we number names amongst 
us to which your boasted northern nobility is as 
the gourd compared to the cedar—names that 
ascend far back to those high times when the 
Divine Presence shook the mercy-seat between 
the cherubim, and which derive their splendour 
from no earthly prince, but from the awful voice 
which bade their Sathers be nearest of the congreqa- 
tion to the Vision. Such were the princes of the 
Rebecca’s colour rose as she 
boasted the ancient glories of her race; but faded, 
as she added with a sigh, ‘ Such were the princes 
of Judah—now such no more. They are tram- 


| pled down like the shorn grass, and mixed with 


” 


the mire of the ways.’ 

The spectacle of the decay of the Greeks is not 
nearly so melancholy as that of the Jews. The 
Greeks resemble dethroned kings—the Jews 
banished angels. The one nation has fallen from 
an earthly height—the other, like Lucifer, from 
The Greeks have always met with 
sympathy. There is, even still, a strong and 
fierce prejudice burning against the Jews. The 
Greeks have made very considerable efforts to 
recover from their degradation. The Jews, as a 
class, are still writhing in the dust of mean call- 
ings, and of the still lower spirit of contempt 
with which these are regarded. No one, when a 
Greek passes, cries out in scorn “There’s a 
Greek ;” but many, when they see the dark eye 
and bent figure of a son of Abraham pass by, still 
sneer out the bitter taunt, “ There’s a Jew.” 
Still, too true, holds the memorable contrast of 
Coleridge as expressing the two uttermost poles 
of national condition—between the cry of Isaiah, 
“ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, oh earth!” and 
that of “ Old Clo” from a street-broker. 

We fancy that we perceive the continued pre- 
valence of this ungenerous feeling in the recent 
attacks of a large portion of the press upon Ben- 
jamin Disraeli; and we shall try, in our next 
paper, to do all we can to counteract it. Apollo- 
dorus is no Jew, nor Greek either; he is no ad- 
mirer of Disraeli’s political character, or of all 
his literary works; but he is a lover of fair play; 
he knows Disraeli to be a man of high genius, 
and altogether independent of his praise; but he 
knows also how easy it is for base underlings and 
an irresponsible gang of minor and malignant 
critics to injure any reputation, and derogate 
from any name; and he wishes to devote a paper 
or two to place this brilliant man’s literary merits 
in a proper point of view. APOLLODORUS. 

To be continued.) 


Memoirs, Journal, and Corre sponde nce of Thomas 
Moore. Edited by the Right Honourable Lord 
Joun Russert, M.P. Vols. V. 
London: Longman and Co. 1854. 

TuHEsE two volumes of the memoirs are filled 


and VI. | 


links supplied by the editor are few, and afford 
but little relief to the monotonous record of 
visits, anecdotes, publishing of works, and lite- 
rary occupations. 

The notesare written with the dexterity of one 


| versed in the dispatch of matters submitted to 


his consideration. They are not always satis- 
factory. Take for example Moore’s record of 
meeting young Demidoff, son of a rich Russian, 
who had been sent to Edinburgh for his education, 
and who wasson a visit to Sir W. Scott. 

Much talk with the young man, who is very intel- 
ligent, about Russian literature. I mentioned the 
Fables of Kriloff, of which I had seen a transiation 
in French, and in one of which he talks of Voltaire 
being roasted in hell, &@ petit feu. This translation 
Demidoff said was a very bad one.—| Note.—A gentle- 
man who was at Abbotsford at the time declares that 
it was Count Orloff, a nephew of the Court Orloff who 
holds a high situation at the Russian court, who was 
Sir Walter Scott's guest, and not M. Demidoff.—Ep. | 

There is no historical fact, however important, 
that a doubt might not be cast upon it by this 
irresponsible method of contradiction. The editor 
should have named the “ gentleman,” or left 
Moore’s well-authenticated meeting with young 
Demidoff undisputed. 

Moore was gratified by the enthusiasm ex- 
pressed at Edirburgh, on his visit to the theatre 
with Scott in 1825. He appears to have antici- 
pated his reception. 

Nov. 12, 1825. When the carriage came, he and 
I and Thomson went to the theatre, and I could see 
that Scott anticipated the sort of reception I met 
with. We went into the front boxes, aud the mo- 
ment we appeared, the whole pit rose, turned 
towards us, and applauded vehemently. Scott said, 
“It is you, itis you; you must rise and make your 
acknowledgment.” I hesitated for some time, but on 
hearing them shout out ‘* Moore, Moore,” I rose and 
bowed my best for two or three minutes. This scene 
was repeated after the two next acts, and the “ Irish 
Melodies” were played each time by the orchestra. 


| Soon after my first reception, Jeffrey and two of the 
| ladies arrived, and sat in the front before us, Scott 


dered they bore it so well. 


and I being in the second row. He seemed highly 
pleased with the way I was received, and said several 
times, “ This is quite right. I am glad my country- 
men have returned the compliment for me.” There 
was occasionally some discontent expressed by the 
galleries at our being placed where they could not see 
us; and Murray told me afterwards, that he won 
We had taken the pre- 
caution of ordering that we should be shown into one 
of the side boxes, but the proper box-keeper was out 
of the way when we came. 

INCONSISTENCY AND EMAN= 

CIPATION, 

Jan. 5, 1826. Paid some visits; among others to 
O'Connell; said he did not despair of producing a 
sensation by the approaching meeting. As to the 
Catholics irritating or alienating the people of 
England, thinks they have a purgation of that kind 
to go through before they can hope for any thing. 
Gave me a signal instance of that inconsistency for 
which he is remarkable. On _ several occasions 
lately he has said in public, that he thought the in- 
ferences drawn from my “ Life of Sheridan” with re- 
spect to the feeling of the King towards the Catholics 
were erroneous; that the rumours founded on those 
deductions were false, &c. Kc. ; yet almost the second 
sentence he now addressed to me was, “ A most useful 
statement that which you have made with regard to 
the feelings of the King.” Mentioned the sanguine- 
ness of Plunket, with respect to the question last 
session, apparently in vindication of his own. That 
he called upon Plunket one morning, and waited till 
he should awake; that Plunket came out to him in 
his dressing-gown, and, shaking his hand, said, “ I 
wish you joy of your Emancipation. I now look 
upon it as quite certain.” Mentioned an idea of 
Dominick Rice’s, with respect to the sort of petition 
the Catholics ought to present. ‘‘ The fighting age 
in Ireland,” said Dominick, ‘is from sixteen to sixty. 
I would have the petition signed by all within those 
ages, and to commence, ‘ We, the undersigned fight- 
ing-men of Ireland, most respectfully beg that you 
will emancipate us.’” “ Do you think,” he said, “ this 
Constantine will do any thing for us ?” 


O’CONNELL’S CATHOLIC 





so 





ANECDOTES. 

Jan. 25, Story of Lord Ellenborough’s 
saying, when Lord - yawned during his own 
speech, ** Come, come, the fellow does show some 
symptoms of taste, but this is encroaching on our 
province.” Lord Ellenborough being once met going 
out of the House of Lords while Lord was 
speaking, ‘“‘ What, are you going?” said the person 
to him, ‘* Why, yes,” answered Lord E., “ I am ac- 
countable to God Almighty for the use of my time.” 
Talked of Sir David Baird, his roughness, &e. His 
mother said, when she heard of his being taken pri- 
soner at Seringapatam, and of the prisoners being 
chained together two and two, “ God help the mon 


? 


1826. 
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THE CRITIC, 


[ Jan. 1 6, 








Moore’s sympathy for Scott proves the good- 
ness of his heart. There is no affectation im the 
expression of his concern for the misfortunes of 
his friend—none of that commiseration which the 
satirist so well describes as the “ worst of inso- 
lence.” There is, however, a touch of selfishness 
in wishing that he had not been so intimate with 
his brother poet. 


i 


Feb. 10, 1826. Received through the Longmans all 
Scott’s works, the joint presé nt of Sir W. himself 
and Constable, with a very kind note from the latter. 


Fear that poor Scott’s share in th ruin @ Constable’s 


house is even greater than I had supposed. Few 
things have affected me more than this. I almost 

gret, indeed, having been brought so close to Scott, 
1s | might otherwis we been saved the deep and 


painful sympathy ¥ now feel for his misfortune. For 
poor devils like me (who had known better) to 
fag and to be pinched for means, becomes, as it were, 
1 second nature; but for Seott, whom I saw living in 
such luxurious comfort, and dispensing such cordial 
Nn spitality, to be thu iced to the neces 

ty of working his way, is too bad, and I grieve for 


him from my heart. 


never 


s suddenly red 


Moore does justice to the liberality of the 
und to the publishers and booksellers with whom 


press, 


he had dealings. His “squibs” to the Z'imes 
were gratefully received and promptly and well 
paid for. 

Feb. 17, 1826. On my return home found letters 
from Barnes and Lawrence; the latter saying that 
there will be no difficulty in procuring the loan for 


me, if | can wait about three months, when he is sure 
of having money to that amount at his disposal. 
Barnes’s letter was to thank me for my last contri- 
bution, and to say that, ‘in return for my golden 
notes they had nothing but thanks and Threadneedle- 
street rags to offer,’ and had, accordingly, ordered a 
hundred pounds to be placed to my credit with Locke 





and Co. This answers to the account I have always 
heard of the pueretny of the Z7imes. Happen to 
have another jeu-d'esprit on the anvil for him, which 
I wrote several verses of in walking about Bath 
March 19, 1826. Sent off a squib to the Times; 
pretty good; called * Memorabilia” of last week.” 
Wrote at the same time to Barnes, to say (which is the 


case) that I find this diversion of my mind to fun and 
satire draws me off too much from my other tasks. 
Every newspaper [ read starts a crowd of whimsical 
thoughts and jokes, which, till I /ay some of them 
with my pen, haunt and tease me as the little devils 
did St. Anthony; so that I fear I must soon give it 
up entirely. i 
PHRENOLOGY. 

April 22, 1826, In talking of phrenology, said that 
the Duke of Wellington has not the organ of courage, 
but has that of fortitude or resolution very strongly. 
The Duke owned himself that this corresponded to 
his character. I mentioned having heard that the 
only time the Duke was hit, which was by a spent 
ball, the blow affected him very much and made him 
very sick. Napier said he himself was by at the time, 
but the blow was a very severe one, and that instant 
sickness is a very frequent effect of such a wound. I 
said it was rather against phrenology that I should 


not have the organ of music, as, if there was any 
feeling more strong than another that I had, it was 
that for music. He agreed I had but little of it. The 


Duke of Wellington, it appears, has it very strong, 
and this is so far borne out (Napier says) that he is a 
passionate lover of music. Walter Scott, it seems, 
has not the poeticorgan, and Napier appeared to think 
he had no right to it. Wordsworth, he says, has it 


strongly. What stuff is talked on this subject. 

Oct, 22, 1526. Went to Scott’s in the evening. 
Sir. T. Lawrence having begged me to mention that 
} 


he was within call, did so, and a note was imme- 


diately written to him, by Lockhart, to ask him, 
Scott mentioned the contrast in the behaviour of two 
criminals, whom he had himself seen: the one a 
woman, who had poisoned her husband in some 
drink, which she gave him while he was ill: the man 


not having the least suspicion, but leaning his head 
on her lap, while she still mixed more poison in the 
drink, as he became thirsty and asked for it. The 
other a man who had made a bargain to sell a subject 
(a young child) to a surgeon; his bringing it at 
night in a bag; the surgeon’s surprise at hearing it 
cry out; the man then saying, “ Oh, you wanted it 
dead, did you?” and stepping behind a tree and 
killing it. The woman (who was brought up to judg- 
ment with a child at her breast) stood with the ut- 
most calmness to hear her sentence; while the man, 


on the contrary, yelled out, and showed the most 
disgusting cowardice. Scott added that this sug- 


gested to him the scene in Marmion. 

Oct. 23. Breakfasted at Scott’s ; Rogers there and 
another person whose name I did not make out. 
Talking of practical jokes, Rogers's story of somebody 
who, when tipsy, was first rolled in currant jelly, and 
then covered with feathers; his exclaiming, when he 
looked at himself in a glass, “ A bird, by Jove!” 


Seott’s story of the man whom they persuaded that 
the plave he was walking in was very full of adders ; 
adder in his foot, 
violently with his stick, 


his fancying he felt an 


his foot 


and striking 
in order to kill it ; 


hearing a hiss from out the boot, and then (as Scott 


said) ‘ pelting away” at it again with his stick. ‘‘ Ah, 
now he is silent, I think I have done for him ;” then 
taking off his boot, and tinding that it was his watch 
which had slipped down there, and which he had been 
thus hammering away at, the hiss having been the 
sound of the spring breaking. 


THE TIMES, STERLING, AND BARNES. 

June 18, 1827. Dined (Corry and I) at Sterling’s, 
one of the proprie tors of, and writers for the Times; 
rather an artificial and affected man, but (as I under- 
stand from Corry) full of good feeling and kindness. 
Found among the guests one of my pretty shuttle- 
cock friends (the sister of Mr. Henry Napier), who is 
married to Captain Light; sat next her at dinner. 
Some talk with Sterling about Barnes, who, he says, 
is the * best good man, with worst-natured tongue.” 
Never heard him speak of any one otherwise than de- 
preciatingly, but the next moment after abusing a 
man, he would go any length to serve him. 


Moore’s intimacy with Lord Lansdowne en- 
abled him to pick up scraps of politics, which he 
seems to have carefully recorded, especially those 
relating to Catholic Emancipation. 

Sept. 1. 1827. Walked over to Bowood to dinner. 
Lord L., who seemed anxious to explain to me 
all his reasons for continuing in office. His account 
of his interview with the King corresponded in sub- 
stance with that in the Times. On the King’s 
requesting him to remain in office, rather than dissolve 
the administration, Lord L. begged that he might have 
his Majesty’sauthority for stating that it wasexpressly 
at the royal desire he continued to hold the seals, and 
the King said, ‘Certainly ; and you may add, that it is 
in the name of the country I ask it.” Lord L. then 
told me, in confidence, that he had at this interview 
(as I understood him) stipulated for and secured 
(what had never been conceded) an Emanci- 
secretary for Ireland, in case of William 
Lamb being called away. I agreed with him that, 
considering all circumstances, he could not do other- 
wise than remain in for the present, as the concession 
made by the King in offering the chancellorship of 
the Exchequer to Huskisson and §. Bourne (the 
persons preferred by the Whigs), and the sincere 
desire he had shown for the continuance of the ad- 
ministration, left no other alternative but obeying his 
command; there was, in fact, no sufficient ground on 
which a resignation could be justified. Was a little 
surprised, I own, to find. that the great point of a 
liberal secretary, at least, for Ireland had not been 
secured before now. 


Saw 


before 


pationist 


CONVERSATION AT LORD LANSDOWNE’S. 

Nov. 4, 1827. In talking of the close rapprochement 
which long-lived individuals establish between distant 
periods of history, he said, as an instance, that he himself 
had been aequainted with Sir Edward Baynton, who 
knew Sir Stephen Fox, who had been on the scaf- 
fold with Charles I. I mentioned, as another in- 
stance, William Spencer having, when a boy, played 
on the sofa with his grandfather Lord Vere, who had 
done the same thing (played on a sofa), when a boy, 
with Charles II. Lord L. remarked how curious it 
was to think that, by this sort of dinks, the number 
of persons necessary to carry tradition down from the 
time of Adam to the present day might all be con- 
tained with case in the room we sat in, calculating 
them, at a rough guess, about seventy persons. As an 
instance of confusion between history and romance, 
he mentioned some old lady, who always used to 
be talking of Sir Charles Grandison, having per- 
suaded herself that she had known him and danced 
with him when a young girl. In talking of the 
probable line that Lords Althorpe, &c. might take, I 
hinted that it would be still more desirable to anti- 
cipate, by a well-managed break off from the 
Ministry, such a state of things as would leave him 
unsupported by those who formerly acted with him. 

This must depend (he answered) upon whether I 
think them right or wrong in their reasons for with- 
drawing their support. ‘Very true,” I replied, 

‘but I own I should be sorry to see such a schism 
take place.” Slept at Bowood. 


Moore was at this time looking up materials 
for his Life of Byron. 

Nov. 10. The Aucklands started after breakfast for 
Lady Iichester’s. Lady Elizabeth proposed that I 
should go with her to make a visit to the Loekes 
did so. On the way a good deal of talk ¢ 
whom Lady E. saw a good deal of at one time. Lord 
Byron did endeavour to make her think that he had 
murdered some one: never would give her his right 
hand; wore a glove on it, &c. &e. This at 
alarmed , but when she came to know him better 
she saw through his acting. 
more about this. 








POLITICS. 

Dec. 7, 1827. A good deal of 
Lord Caernarvon after breakfast 
pearance of politics. 
state of the Ministry; the supremacy 
Goderich, the powerless position of Lord Lansdowne, 
and the hostility of Lord Grey, all appear to him full 
of distrust and discouragement. Nothing, he said, 
but his attachment to Lord Lansdowne, and the 


conversation 
on the present ap- 





with | 


Is net at all pleased with the | 
of Lord | 


immediately after, Lord Grey left town. 


| have been omitted. 


first 


Must inquire 


‘ conviction he felt of the honesty of his motives, | se speak, with “the powers of the world to come,’ 








could induce him to continue’ his adhesion to such a 
government. Spoke of the impolicy of their not 
trying to conciliate Lord Grey, on the first appear- 
ance of his discontent, when it would have been easy, 
he thinks, if not to win him over, at least to neutralise 
him. Lord Holland, he said, told him that he him- 
self had gone twice to Lord Grey’s house at that time 
for this purpose, but unluckily did not find him, and 
What was 
wanted now, among other things, was somebody that 
could manage and (when necessary) bu//y the ‘King 
Lord Liverpool, with all his kingly propensities, could 
do this upon oceasion; but it could not be expected 
from Lord Goderich. The King, in fact, has it all 
his own way. 


Lord Dudley’s audible cogitations are amusing 


Dec. 9. Lord Dudley, it is well known, has a trick of 
rehearsing over to himself, in an under tone, the good 
things he is about to debiter to the company, so that 
the person whosits next to him has generally the advan- 
tage of his wit before any of the rest of the party. The 
other day, having a number of the foreign ministers 
and their wives to dine with him, he was debating 
with himself whether he ought not to follow the con- 
tinental fashion of leaving the room with the ladies 
after dinner. Having settled the matter, he muttered 
forth in his usual soliloquising tone, ‘1 think we 
must go out all together.” “ Good God! you don’t 
say so!” exclaimed Lady , Who was sitting 
next him, and who is well known to be the most 
anxious and sensitive of the Lady Whigs with re- 
spect to the continuance of the present Ministry in 
power. Going out all together” might well alarm 
her. [A man once (not very remarkable for agreea- 
bleness) proposed to walk from the House of Com- 
mons to the Travellers’ Club with Lord Dudley, 
who, discussing the proposal mentally (as he 
thought) with himself, said audibly, “1 don't 
think it will bore me very much to let him 
walk with me that distance.”} On another occasion, 
when he gave somebody a seatin his carriage from 
some country-house, he was overheard by his com- 
panion, after a fit of thought and silence, saying t: 
himself, “‘ Now, shall I ask this man to dine with | me 
when we arrive in town?” It is said that the fellow- 
traveller, not pretending to hear him, muttered out 
in the same sort of tone, “Now, if Lord Dudley 
should ask me to dinner, shall I accept his invita- 
tion?” 





A GHOST STORY. 

May 25, 1828. Seott proceeded to tell a story 
of Mrs. Hook, the wife of Dr. Hook, who 
wrote the Roman History, “it being as well,” he 
said, “ to have some real person to fix one’s story 
on.” Mrs. Hook becoming acquainted and intimate 
with a foreign lady, a widow, at Bath; their resolving 
to live together on their return to London. Mrs. 
Hook, on ‘coming down stairs one day at this lady’s 
lodgings, meeting a foreign officer on the stairs, saying 
to her friend next day, ‘‘ You had a visitor yesterday ?” 
the other answering “‘ No; she had seen no one since 
Mrs. Hook left her.” Mrs. H. thinking this odd ; 
going another day into her friend’s dressing-room by 
mistake, and seeing the same officer there alone, 
stretched on the sofa. Being now sure there was 
something not right, determined to mention it to the 
lady, who, at first, said it was impossible, but on 
hearing a description of how the officer was dressed, 
fainted. Mrs. Hook, convinced that it was some im- 
proper liaison she was carrying on, determined gra- 
dually to give up her ac quaintance. The foreign lady 
soon after was preparing to go to London, and Mrs. 
Hook being in the room when her maid was packing 
(the lady herself not being present), saw a miniature 
case fall out of the portmanteau, and taking it up and 
opening it, saw the portrait of the very person ~~ 
she had met on the stairs. ‘ That,” said the maid, ‘ 
the pictureof my mistress’s husband.” “ Her husband! " 
“Yes,” answered the maid, “he died a short time 
before we left Germany.” In a few weeks afterwards 
there arrived an order in England to have this foreign 
lady arrested on a charge of murdering her husband. 

Much, if not all, that relates to the illness and 
death of poor Anastasia (Moore’s imbecile 
daughter), might we think with great propriety 
The painful records of such 
an affliction could surely never have been inten- 
ded to be published. 

(To be continued.) 





RELIGION. 


The Pilgrim Fathers; or, the Founders of New 
England inthe Reign of James I. By W.H. Bart- 
Lett, Author of “Forty Days in the Desert.” 
With Illustrations. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. 1858. 

Tuk age of the Pilgrim Fathers is the heroic period 

of the North American republic; and we cannot 

wonder that our Transatlantic cousins celebrate, from 
year to year, with glowing enthusiasm and every 
form of festive demonstration, the anniversary of the 
landing on Plymouth rock. The Pilgrims were men 
of iron mould and indomitable energy ; and their idea 

of life and duty—their familiar converse, if we may 
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and their stern endurance of almost every trial to 
which the keenest persecution could subject them— 
eminently fitted these brave men to be the pioneers of 
civilisation on a new continent. Despotism in Church 
and State drove them from their native soil. All the 
ingenuity and sarcasm of such writers as Dr. Coit 
and others, who have undertaken to expose the errors 
and foibles of the New England Puritans, will not 
avail to screen from deserved odium the oppressive, 
arbitrary, and most unchristian proceedings of the 
English prelatists in the days of the Stuarts They 
were worthy of the Spanish Inquisition. Liberty of 
e was no more respected then, than it is at 
this moment in Leghorn and Madrid. 

Mr. Bartlett has succeeded in producing a deeply 
interesting, as well as a very elegant volume. Of 
the illustrations it is needless to speak ; every sketch 
from Mr. Bartlett’s pencil speaks for itself. 
view of the ‘‘ Town Brook” of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
conveys more to the imagination than many a re- 
spectable fugitive poem. The perspective “of the 
secluded valley; the tall house standing out from 
among the trees in the distance; the cascade and the 
moving water in the foreground; 
swell of the left bank of the stream; the real New 
England farm-house, with its piazza toward the 
south, its “‘ clap-boarded ” gable, and its overhanging 
chamber; the maples and the young elm on the 
sloping upland—all these are not merely beautiful, 
but also most suggestive. There is hardly a breath to 
disturb the ascending smoke, or raise a ripple on the 
‘bonnie burn.” One cannot help wishing he could 
eat pumpkin-pies and apple-sauce for a summer with 
the hospitable farmer; cast a line for a basket of 
trout before breakfast; read Bryant and Longfel- 
low, with bits of Whittier and Dana, during the heat 
of the day; and crack jokes and walnuts under the 
piazza with the family party in the evening—not 
forgetting the tankard of good home-made hard cider, 
and the deep tumbler filled with “longnines,” the 
“regalias ” of the Bay State. The view of ‘“ Leyden 
street,” Plymouth, is also thoroughly American, with 


conscieil 


the noble elms on each side of the carriage-way ; the | 


posts with rings for tving up horses, where “ helps ” 
are uppish and servants searce ; the wooden houses, 
some white, some brown, with their scrimp-roofed 
gables and green venetian blinds—and the hot July 
feeling of sunshine and shade. There is not a poor 
illustration in the book. 

Mr. Bartlett blends two very different styles of 
writing—the stately historical and the colloquially de- 
scriptive. The transition in some instances isdisagree- 
ably abrupt. This is observable, for example, at 
page 35. The preceding account of “the origin of 
the Puritans,” is masterly, and given in a.clear, vigor- 
ous, dignified manner; but here the author passes 
suddenly into a picturesque narrative of his own 
visits to some of the localities referred to in the pre- 
vious pages, and uses sometimes the first person sin- 
gular, and sometimes the first person plural. The 
matter, however, is so interesting, that the reader is 


We are confident that the work will 
attractive and popular. There is not 
page from beginning to end. 


prove most 
indeed a dull 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Lhe Russian Shores of the Black Sea. By Law- 
RENCE OLrpHant. Second Edition. London 
and Edinburgh: Blackwood and Co. 

We some time since reviewed Mr. Oliphant’s 

interesting volume, especially interesting at a 

period when political importance attaches to 

every accession of knowledge regarding a country 
whose internal condition and resources are con- 
cealed from too close inspection with jealous | 
care. ‘The author’s visit preceded the events 
which may probably entail upon the southern 
parts of the Russian Empire the miseries of war. | 

His attention, therefore, was directed rather to 

‘the commercial than to the military prospects of 

the country. Nor is this circumstance to be 

regretted. Observation riveted to one point is 
liable to fail in the clear general view which can 

alone lead to accurate conclusions. The vivid 

description of scenes passed through, of the 

Russian system and Russian manners, is not less 

complete because the traveller did not always 

look beyond to the minarets of Constantinople. 
To the second edition of his work, however, | 
Mr. Oliphant has added a valuable chapter, 
in reference to the present position of Russia, 
the course of action she may pursue, the 
probable event if she persists in hostilities. It | 
1s vain to call Russia an empire, as civilisation 
interprets the word,—it is an aggregation of pro- 
vinces, coerced under the deadening influence of 

Museovite despotism. The amalgamation of 

people which takes place when nations, once sub- 

dued by the sword, are ruled with intelligence, | 
till right established effaces the memory of con- 
quest, nowhere exists in Russia. The govern- 

Ment has quelled, it has never absorbed, the 


The | 


the undulating | 


| Russia with extent of territory. 


| remains such 


| roving and adventure tempted him. 


power of the populations. We are reminded that 


half the territory possessed by Russia in Europe 


has been usurped during the last sixty years; 
and that half its European population are held 
down by violence, or submit in passive despair. 

The military resources of Russia are developed at 
the expense of civilisation and commerce. The dis- 
coveries of science are only tolerated, and the spirit 
of mercantile enterprise only encouraged, 
they supply agencies powerful, not for the enlighten 
ment of the people, but for the support of that system 
which, concentrating in itself all light and intelli- 
gence, employs the powers thus gained to maintain 
an unhappy country in the state of the 
darkness. Thus, while the export trade is protected, 
because it replenishes the exchequer, the import 
trade is virtually prohibited, and the advantages 
sacrificed which the people (and therefore indirectly 
the government) would reap from it, in order that its 
civilising tendencies may not be experienced by those 
whose obedience is insured by their barbarism and 
ignorance. Therefore, if it be true that Russia watches 
with anxiety over her mercantile interests, just so far 
as she considers them a most powerful auxiliary to 
her military designs, it is not inconsistent with her 
poliey that she should regard with the utmost 
jealousy those countries on the shores of the Black 
Sea or the Danube, whose rapidly increasing com- 
mercial prosperity seems likely to interfere with 
her own. 


because 


grossest 


That, animated by this and more ambitious 
views, the majority of the Russian aristocracy 
are prepared to support the pretensions of the 
Czar cannot be doubted: but whether the habitual 
caution of Muscovite counsels will not induce a 
wise retreat before inevitable dangers, remains to 
be decided. It enters into calculation of the 
risks attending this crusade, that sixteen millions, 
or about one-fourth of the entire population of Russia, 
do not profess the Greek faith. ‘Two millions and 
a half are Mahomedans; the agriculturists in the 
Saltic provinces, Lutheran and Roman Catholics, 
are in dangerous vicinity to the Poles. For 2000 
miles along the shores of the Black Sea stretch 
provinces that have been torn successively from 
the Ottoman empire; nor does the Greek faith 
of the Bessarabians render the Muscovite yoke 
less odious, the idea of an Ottoman protectorate 
less inviting. The Don inhabi- 
tants of Crim Tartary, and the wandering tribes 
of Calmucks and Nogays, extend the dangers of 
The Crimea, ill 
defended according to the author's statement, 


Cossacks, the 


might, in case of war, invite the invasion, and be | 


permanently occupied by the Ottoman troops, 
whilst Russia, in every step towards Turkey, will 


: | meet fresh resistance. 
not disposed to pause to mark such literary dapsus. | 


From the Baltic to the Black Sea—from the shores 
of the Danube to the banks of the Phasis, extends an 
indissoluble bond of common sympathy, a deep rooted 
hatred to Russia. . If the attitude of Europe 
that the Czar does not shrink from 
hazarding a war, which must test the inmost resources 
of the empire, then it is well for the powers who are 
engaged in the struggle to know what those resources 
are. But measuring them only by a standard provided 
by Russia, and judging of their value by reports 
which emanate from a source totally unworthy of 
credit, they forget that when the different elements 
of which the nation is composed are incohesive as 
sand, the extent of a country which comprises scat- 
tered populations of various kindreds, differing in 
faith, habits, and interests, is really its weakness. 

We refer the reader curious to test the value 
of these conclusions to the facts and observations 
recorded in Mr. Oliphant’s book. 


Life in Abyssinia; being Notes collected during 
“Three Years’ Residence and Travels in that 
Country. By Mans¥F1ELp Parkyns. In 2 vols. 
London : Murray. 

The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. By S. W. Baker, 
Esq. London: Longman and Co. 

A Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and Rio 


Negro. By At¥rep R. Watrtace. London: 
Reeve and Co. 
Anadol ; the Last Home of the Faithful. By the 


Author of “The Frontier Lands of the Chris- 
tian and the Turk.” London: Bentley. 

A Month in England. By Henny T. Tucker- 
maAN, Author of “The Italian Sketch Book.” 
London: Bentley. 


Mayfair to Marathon. London: Bentley. 


Mr. Parxyns lived in Abyssinia for three years, 
roaming about the country wherever his love of 
He is one 
of those happy men whose physical endowments 
qualify them for anything; who are at home 
everywhere ; whose hardihood of frame resists 


cold, thirst, hunger, exposure, damp, fatigue; | any circumstances. 


and to whom robust health gives an elasticity of 
spirit, a sense of pleasure in existence itself, that 
enables them to laugh at difficulties and defy 
dangers. Of such stuff as this ought travellers 
| in uncivilised countries to be made, and espe- 
| cially such as contemplate an invitation to th 
public to hearken to their adventures told by 
themselves. The reader sympathises with thi 
cheerful tone of a traveller; he soon w 


aries ot 


growling, grumblii and fault-finding. Ther 
is something delightful and exciting for thos 
who “sit at home at ease,” in a comfortable chair 
before a dancing fire, to accompany in ima 

tion the wanderings of one who faces the incle- 
mency of weather without flinching ; who sleeps 


in the open air without shivering or catching 
cold ; and who does, in fact, precisely what th 
reader shrinks from doing. The sam propensity 
leads peaceful citizens to read of battle and its 
horrors with complacency, if not with pleasure, 
and moves thousands to shout for war at a publi 


meeting who would not personally incur its 
dangers and sufferings—insomuch that, if th 
righteous rule were established th every man 


who advocated war should be compe'led to fight, 
we believe that war would speedily be extin- 
guished. It amusing to 
many of those who are valiant at a distance, and 
furious to fight by proxy, would prov their 
valour by marching to the field, and their zeal by 
joining the ranks. To such be all honour; but 
shame upon the heartless cruelty that would seek 
its own fireside excitement at the cost of the 
blood and treasure, the homes and the happiness, 
of other people. 

Mr. Parkyns is, however, a man of action. 
He is not content with the second-hand excite- 
ment of difficulty, danger, and pain; he faces and 
endures it in person; and for that we honour 
him. He is not a novice in travel. It 
that he had been wandering about the East for 
nearly ten years ; but the narrative he has now 
published has been prudently limited to th 
country of which we have the most imper- 
fect knowledge. It is only an account of his 
journey from Cairo to Khartoum, at the point 
of junction of the Blue and White Nile, with 
stoppages and excursions by the way. To this 
he has added a sort of geographical treatis: 
on Abyssinia, which fills about a volume, de- 
scribing formally the manners, customs, laws, 
and religion of the Abyssinians, with a history of 
the country; all of which is valuable for refer- 
ence, but will not be much relished by the reader, 
who will prefer to glean them in a more pic- 
turesque form, from the sketches given in the 
narrative of his travels; for Mr. Parkyns wields 
a vigorous pen, and has the faculty of very clearly 
conveying to other minds the impressions made 
upon hisown. A few specimens will exhibit this; 
and, as they will amuse our readers, will cer- 
tainly tempt them to turn to the volumes for 
more of equal interest. 

Mr. Farkyns commenced his journey charac- 
teristically, by crossing from Suez to Jedda in 
an open boat—a voyage of several days ; and he 
started with the prudent resolve to doff his 
European and adopt the Asiatic costume. How 
he travelled when once fairly on his route will 
appear by this account of the manner of 

SLEEPING IN A BOG. 

After continuing our new road for a few miles, we 
entered a dense forest of mimosas, which shaded us 
throughout the remainder of the day; at night we 
camped near the brook Minminai. At this season of 
the year the whole country is well moistened by the 
rains, and the low plains, such as the Mazzaga we 
were crossing, are deep in mud; which is highly 
disagreeable to a barefooted pedestrian, the moisture 
softening the skin and making it more penetrable by 
thorns. The reader will say that this fact might have 
been left to his imagination, as being self-evident, but 
will perhaps ask, “‘ How did you manage to sleep on 
the sloppy bosom of a bog, such as this must have 
been?” This was quite simple. Excepting on the 
occasion when, tempted by the sand of the Waiva, 
we got hydropathie treatment gratis, we every night 
made ourselves mattresses of pieces of wood, large 
stones, &c., which we collected and laid together till 
of sufficient height to keep us well out of the mud and 
wet. A tanned hide spread upon this formed our 
bed, and when it came on to rain, our covering also. 
Now this may appear an uncomfortable sort of couch; 
and, indeed, it is not altogether luxurious until you 
are used to it. It requires a little knack, and some 
turning round and round like a dog, to adapt the 
risings and hollows of your body to those of your bed. 
A man would not sleep well if he rested his hip-bone 
on the apex of a conical pebble; but with patience, a 
little management; and a hard day’s work, a good 
night’s rest is not a difficult thing to obtain under 
I trust I shall not be deemed 
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effeminate 
such can be obtained reasonably dry and tolerabls 
free from thorns, may with advantage be added as 
substitute for afeather-bed. In this journey, however, 
we seldom obtained such luxuries. My dog, ** Maychal 
Boggo,” did not like rain; so when a heavy shower 
fell during the night (my readers must renember 
that Tropical rains are by no means like a Scotch 
mist) he would come to me, and, without any ceremony 
or whining, make a determined attempt to 
himself under my covering. 

This is an anecdote of Oubi, prince of Tigre. 


OUBI. 

Oubi was, or pretended to be, lying dangerously ill 
at Howzayn; on which account admittance to his 
presence was granted to no one but his chosen attend- 
ants. This continuing a long time, a report arose in 
the camp, and was quickly circulated throughout the 
country, that he was dead, and that his death was 
kept a secret till some one should be chosen to suc- 
ceed him, lest the people of Tigré should rise in the 
moment of confusion and throw off the yoke of the 
Simyen family, while they were disputing among 
themselves who was to succeed the deceased. The 
report no doubt had its origin from Oubi himself ;—a 
trick to try the people, and then plunder them. Cer- 
tainly they were not to blame in the matter, for the 
story took rise first among his soldiers. However, at 
the very moment when all were congratulating them- 
selves on his death, and no doubt many plans were 
forming for a revolt, one day Oubi appeared in his 
tent, looking in rather better health than usual; and 
a proclamation was beaten in all the principal markets 
something to this effect:—Oubi says, “I am well: 
thank God. But since my good people have thought 
fit to make me dead and buried, it is but just that 
they should provide me ateskar” [a sort of funereal 
feast, where charities are bestowed on the poor and 
the priests]. Then followed the terms of the contri- 
bution to be levied. This tax fell on all Tigré, but 
the part we were now in was, perhaps, one of the least 
able to support it. 

Here is 

A WEDDING-FEAST IN ABYSSINIA. 

At last we entered; but we found nearly as much 
difficulty in getting from the yard into the “das” as 
we had done in passing from the street into the yard 
—the crowd being almost as dense, and quite as un- 
ruly. The people who had fed, and those who had 
not, were mixed together; the former presenting 
themselves a second time for admittance, while many 
of those who had had nothing were refused entry by 
mistake. This gave rise to a terrible scene of confusion, 
quarrelling, and uproar; and we were glad to find 
that our worthy host had reserved a place where the 
Whites were to be seated alone. We were seven in 
all— Demetrius, the master of the feast; Michaél, an 
Albanian silversmith, who had run away from Khar- 


if I suggest, that a few green boughs, if 


work 


| left a jagged stump, one splinter of which, about the | 


tom with a quantity of silver which had been given | 


him to be worked; a Copt who had been servant to a 
priest; a man named “ Welda Rafael,” whose grand- 
father was an Armenian; Hajji Yohannes (who had 
been a coiner), also Armenian; and old Hajji Ali, 
who had been a servant of some of the Mamelukes, 
and had fled with them from Egypt. Such was our 
select party; and though most of them, from long 
residence in the country, must have been well accus- 
tomed to Abyssinian manners, yet each preferred a 
seat on the couch, anxious to arrogate to himself the 
superiority of White descent. One, however, called 
“‘ Ingeder,” son of a Greek named Apostoli, had been 
accustomed to eat raw beef from childhood, and pre- 
ferred it and Abyssinian society to all such vain dis- 
tinctions. The Abyssinian guests were squatted round 
the tables in long rows, feeding as if their lives de- 
pended on the quantity they could devour, and wash- 
ing it down with floods of drink. I never could have 
believed that any people could take so much food; 
and certainly, if the reader wishes to see a curious 
exhibition in the feeding-line, he has only to run 
over to Abyssinia and be present at a wedding-feast. 
Imagine two or three hundred half-naked men and 
women all in one room, eating and drinking in the 
way I have described in a former chapter, but with 
this difference—that the private party is well ordered 
and arranged, while the public “ hang-out” is a scene 
of the most terrible confusion. Here all decorum is 
lost sight of; and you see the waiters, each with a 
huge piece of raw beef in his hands, rushing franti- 
cally to and fro in his desire to satisfy the voracious 
appetites of the guests, who, as he comes within their 


reach, grasp the meat, and with their long crooked | 


swords hack off a lump or strip, as the case may be, 
in their eagerness not to lose their share. One man 
was reported on this occasion to have eaten “ tallak” 
and “ tamash” of raw beef (each weighing from four 
to five pounds) and seven cakes of bread, and to have 
drank twenty-six pints of beer and “tedge.” From 
what I saw [ can believe a good deal ; but this appears 
rather a “stretcher.” 2 
presented with our share of the “ broundo,” &e. ; but 
as our thoughtful host had informed us that a dinner, 
cooked by his own hands in the Turkish style, was 
awaiting us in an inner apartment, we merely, for 
formality’s sake, tasted the offtred delicacies, and 
then handed them over to our servants, who, standing 
behind us, were ready enough to make away with 


We of the Frank seat were | 


i 


| 
them. The silversmith Michaél, before coming to the | 
feast, had, it would appear, been pouring a tolerably | 
copious libation to some god or other; for he was 
considerably elevated, and, being anxious to show off, | 
commenced eating in the Abyssinian fashion, nor did 
he stop until he had cut a large gash in his nose. 


That travelling in Abyssinia is not quite so | 
agreeable a task as a summer tour in Europe, 
will be gathered from this sketch of | 

MR. PARKYNS ON FOOT. 

As a general rule, abstinence does nc harm in these 
climates, but, on the contrary, it is always a good 
thing, and often necessary. I never felt lighter in my | 
life, or more free from the many ills that vex hu- | 
manity, than during this my long period of semi- | 
starvation. Wounds of all kinds healed on me like 
magic, and I never knew what it was to feel lazy or 
fatigued. On one or two occasions T remember being 
much astonished at the little I suffered from otherwise | 
ugly wounds about the feet. Once, in running down | 
the stony and almost precipitous path which leads to | 
the Mareb, I struck my bare foot against an edge of | 
rock, which was as sharp as a razor; and a bit of | 
flesh, with the whole of the nail of my left foot little 
toe, was cut off, leaving only the roots of the nail. | 
This latter I suppose to have been the case, as it has 
grown all right again. I could not stop longer than 
to polish off the bit which was hanging by a skin, for 
we were in chase of a party of Barea, who had cut the 
throats of three of Waddy Hill’s nephews the night 
before—(by the way, I'll tell that story afterwards, to | 
show what cowardly louts some of the Abyssinians | 

| 


are)—but was obliged to go on running for about 
twenty miles that afternoon, the greater part of the 
way up to our ancles in burning sand. Whether this 
cured it I know not; but I scarcely suffered at all | 
from it next day, and forgot it the day after. | 
Another day I was running after an antelope which I | 
had wounded, and, in my eagerness, jumped over a 
bush, and on to the trunk of a fallen tree. Now it so 
happened that a bough had once stood exactly where 
my foot now lighted, but having been broken off, had 
thickness of a tenpenny nail, entering the ball of my | 
foot, passed so far through that the point appeared | 
like a black spot immediately under the skin, half an 
inch above the junction of the third and fourth toes, | 
towards the instep, and then broke short off. I got | 
my game, butchered it, and carried it home (some 
two miles), with the splinter in my foot; which I 
then drew out with a nail-wrench. A quantity of | 
blood issued from the wound; but, with the excep- | 
tion of a little stiffness for a day or two, which, | 
however, nowise prevented my walking, I suffered no | 
pain atall. Now had this occurred to me in Europe, | 
and under a good European diet, I should have been | 
at least a fortnight laid up with a bad foot. As for | 
thorns in the feet, it may be easily imagined that, in | 
a country where there is scarcely a tree unfurnished | 
with these appendages, and some of them of the 
length of three or four inches, the whole ground must | 
be strewed with them, and consequently, that the 
feet of a person going barefoot must frequently act, to | 
all intents and purposes, the part of pincushions; yet | 
I can truly say that, after some time, such is the 
force of habit and the thickness of skin that one gets 
by use, I thought no more of picking half-a-dozen 
thorns out of my feet than an English sportsman | 
would of kicking away the clod of clay he may have 
accumulated on his shooting- boots in crossing a soft 
ploughed field. 

We conclude with a curious anecdote of 

ABYSSINIAN JUSTICE. 

Two little boys were playing in the woods near a 
village. Wandering about, they chanced to see a 
tree called ‘‘ owleh,” on whose branches was a quan- 
tity of ripe wild fruit. The fruit is not very delicious, 
not more so than the hips and haws found on our | 
hedges; yet any one who can remember the pleasure 
with which in his boyish days these berries were col- | 
lected and eaten, will excuse our young heroes when 
I relate how, having looked upon the fruit, they 
longed for it. But though the “‘ owleh” is not usually 
of very large growth, still the lowest branches were 
above their reach. To climb the tree was an arduous 
task, for these children were but of the ages of eight 
and five. The temptation, however, proved superior 
to the obstacles, and the elder boy, with some diffi- 
culty, succeeded in reaching the desired object. Higher 
and higher he mounted, till at last he stood on a bough 
from which he could gather the best fruit; and then, 
with what feelings of joy and pride at his superior 
age and powers, did he help himself, and throw down 
a supply to his little companion. But “ pride will 
have a fall; ” and whether in this case it was brought 
about by the bough’s breaking, or his foot slipping, I 
cannot well remember; but, however it may have 
been, the adage proved true, and down came our | 
climber right on the head, and nearly down the throat, 
of his little comrade, who happened at that moment | 
to be standing with upturned eyes and expectant 
mouth, waiting a fresh shower of the golden berries. 
The elder lad got up unhurt, beyond a few bruises; | 
but, to his horror, his friend rose not from the ground. 
He shook him, spoke to him, pinched him ; but all to 
no purpose. The little fellow was dead. The elder 
child, shocked and frightened at having so unwittingly | 





| in his fall more than him whom he has to kill.” 


| small coin for paying coolies. 


caused his companion’s death, ran blubbering home, 
and told his mother all about it. The story got wind 


| in the village, and the parents of the deceased child 


brought home the body, and set up howling and 
lamenting over it. Moreover, nothing would satisfy 
them but that the elder boy should be put on trial for 
his life, as having been the cause of the other’s death. 
This they urged in the hope, no doubt, of a com- 
promise in money from his family, or, in other words, 
making the best they possibly could of a bad business, 
The trial was long; but, after much examination of 
the different books, and many opinions taken of the 
wisest men in the country, it was ultimately concluded 
that, of a truth, the boy was by law guilty of death. 
But how was he to be killed? Why, of course, as he 
had killed the other. So, in fact, the sentence was, 
that the dead boy’s brother should climb the tree and 
tumble down on the other’s head till he killed 
him. This, however, did not suit the deceased’s 
mother’s feelings ; for, thought she, ‘If I consent to 
this, perhaps my other boy may die, or injure himself 
S ) 
she preferred letting the culprit off to risking the life of 
her only surviving son. 

The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon is a book of 
sports richly illustrated, and designed rather for 
a table-book than for reading. Nevertheless, it 
contains a great deal of amusing and exciting 
adventure among the magnificent game found in 
Ceylon, where the sportsman bags elephants and 


| buffaloes instead of hares and pheasants. Besides 


these monsters of the woods, there are wild boars, 
bears, and alligators, with whom the sportsman 
may try his courage and skill. We have heard 


| fox-hunting defined to be “tossing up for lives 


with a fox;” but that which is a good joke here 
is a stern reality in Ceylon; and the huntsman 
really does stake his life against that of the 
animal he attacks, as witness this 

ADVENTURE WITH A BUFFALO. 

Running round the borders of the creek as fast as I 
could, I arrived at the opposite side on his intended 
landing-place just as his black form reared from the 
deep water and gained the shallows, into which I had 
waded knee-deep to meet him. I now experienced 
that pleasure as he stood sullenly eyeing me within 
fifteen paces. Poor stupid fellow! I would willingly, 


| in my ignorance, have betted ten to one upon the 


shot, so certain was I of his death in another instant. 
I took a quick but steady aim at his chest, at the 
point of connexion with the throat. The smoke of the 
barrel passed to one side; there he stood; he had not 
flinched, he literally had not moved a muscle. The 
only change that had taken place was in his eye; 
this, which had hitherto been merely sullen, was now 
beaming with fury; but his form was as motionless 
as astatue. <A stream of blood poured from a wound 
within an inch of the spot at which I had aimed ; had 
it not been for this fact, I should not have believed 
him struck. Annoyed at the failure of the shot, | 


| tried him with the left-hand barrel at the same hole. 


The report of the gun echoed over the lake; but there 
he stood as though he bore a charmed life; an in- 
creased flow of blood from the wound and additional 
lustre in his eye were the only signs of his being 
struck. I was now unloaded, and had not a single 
ball remaining. It was now his turn. I dared not 
turn to retreat, as I knew he would immediately 
charge, and we stared each other out of countenance. 
With a short grunt he suddenly sprang forward; but 
fortunately, as I did not move, he halted: he had, 
however, decreased his distaace, and we now gazed 
at each other within ten paces. I began to think 
buffalo-shooting somewhat dangerous, and I would 
have given something to have been a mile away, but 
ten times as much to have had my four-ounce rifle in 
my hand. Oh, how I longed for that rifle in this 
moment of suspense! Unloaded, without the power 
of defence, with the absolute certainty of a charge from 
an overpowering brute, my hand instinctively found 
the handle of my hunting-knife—a useless weapon 
against such afoe. Knowing that B. was not aware of 
my situation at the distance which separated us (about 
a mile), without taking my eyes from the figure before 
me, I raised my hand to my mouth, and gave a long 
and loud whistle: this was a signal that I knew 
would be soon answered if heard. With a stealthy 
step, and another short grunt, the bull again advanced 
a couple of paces towards me. He seemed aware of 
my helplessness, and he was the picture of rage and 
fury, pawing the water, and stamping violently with 
his fore-feet. This was very pleasant! I gave myself 
up for lost ; but, putting as fierce an expression into 
my features as I could possibly assume, I stared hope- 
lessly at my maddened antagonist. Suddenly a bright 
thought flashed through my mind. Without taking 
my eyes off the animal before me, I put a double 
charge of powder down the right-hand barrel, and, 
tearing off a piece of my shirt, I took all the money 
from my pouch, three shillings in sixpenny pieces and 
two anna pieces, which I luckily had with me in this 
Quickly making them 
into a rouleau with the piece of rag, I rammed them 
down the barrel; and they were hardly well home 
before the bull again sprang forward. So quick was it 
that I had no time to replace the ramrod, and I threw 
it in the water, bringing my gun on full cock in the 
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same instant. However, he again halted, being now 


within about seven paces from me; and we again } 


gazed fixedly at each other, but with altered feelings 
on my part. I had faced him hopelessly with an 
empty gun for more than a quarter of an hour, which 
seemed a century. I now had a charge in my gun, 
which I knew if reserved till he was within a foot of 


the muzzle, would certainly floor him; and I awaited | &! 
his onset with comparative carelessness, still keeping | Numbers of bad books, even as Atlas is repre- 
sented with his shoulders bowed under the weight 
Mr. Sydney Yendys, the author of 
The Roman, wiil not experience this difficulty, 
He is known 
to be a writer of considerable power ; and he has 
contributed to periodicals many gems of thought 
work, whatever | 
may be the novelty of its treatment, follows an | 
old model: it is the mental representation of the 
There are two reasons why | 
an individual poet so willingly and so often por- | 
generic. 


my eyes opposed to his gaze. At this moment I heard 
a splashing in the water behind me, accompanied by 
the hard breathing of something evideutly distressed. 
The next moment I heard B.’s voice. He could 
hardly speak for want of breath, having run the whol 
way to my rescue; but I could understand that he 
had only one barrel loaded, and no bullets left. I 
dared not turn my face from the buffalo, but I 
cautioned B. to reserve his fire till the bull should be 
close into me, and then to aim at his head. The 
words were hardly uttered, when, with the concen- 
trated rage of the last twenty minutes, he rushed 
straight at me. It was the work of an instant. B. 
tired without effect. The horns were lowered, their 
points were on either side of me, and the muzzle of 
the gun barely touched his forehead when I pulled 


the trigger, and three shillings’ worth of small change | 


rattled into his hard head. Down he went, and rolled 
over with the suddenly checked momentum of his 
charge. Away went B. and I as fast as our heels 
would carry us, through the water and over the plain, 
knowing that he was not dead but only stunned. 
There was a large fallen tree about half a mile from 
us, whose whitened branches rising high above the 
ground offered a tempting asylum. To this we 
directed our flying steps; and, after a run of a hun- 
dred yards, we turned and looked behind us. Hehad 
regained his feet and was following us slowly. We 
now experienced the difference of feeling between 
hunting and being hunted, and fine sport we must 
have afforded him. On he came, but fortunately so 
stunned by the collision with her Majesty’s features 


upon the coin which he had dared to oppose, that he | 


could only reel forward at a slow canter. 


i By degrees, 
even this pace slackened, and he fell. 


We were only 


too glad to be able to reduce our speed likewise; but | 


we had no sooner stopped to breathe, than he was 
again up and after us. At length, however, we gained 
the tree; and we beheld him with satisfaction 
stretched powerless upon the ground, but not dead, 
within two hundred yards of us. 
cover of the forest to the spot at which we had left 

the horses, fortunately meeting no opposition from 

wild animals; and we shortly arriyed at the village, 

at which we took up our quarters, vowing vengeance 

on the following morning for the defeat that we had 

sustained. 

Not less exciting was another day’s sport :— 

SHOOTING A BOA, 

1 was obliged to carry the bird myself, as my two 
gun-bearers were staggering under the weight of the 
deer, and the spare guns were carried by my tracker. 
We were proceeding slowly along, when the tracker, 
who was in advance, suddenly sprang back, and 
pointed to some object in the path. It was certainly 
enough to startle anyman. An enormous serpent lay 
coiled in the path. His head was about the size of a 
very small cocoa-nut, divided lengthways, and this 
was raised about eighteen inches above the coil. His 
eyes were fixed upon us, and his forked tongue played 
in and out of his mouth with a continued hiss. Aim- | 
ing at his head, I fired at him with a double-barrelled 
gun, within four paces, and blew his head to pieces. 
He appeared stone dead; but upon pulling him by 
the tail, to stretch him out at full length, he wreathed 
himself in convulsive coils, and, lashing himself out 
in full length, he mowed down the high grass in all 
directions. This obliged me to stand clear, as his 
blows were terrific, and the thickest part of his body 
was as large as a man’s thigh. JI at length thought 
of an expedient for securing him. Cutting some 
sharp-pointed stakes, I waited till he was again quiet, 
when I suddenly pinned his tail to the ground with 
my hunting-knife, and thrusting the pointed stake 
into the hole, I drove it deeply into the ground with 
the butt of my rifle. The boa made some objection to 
this, and again he commenced his former muscular 
contortions. I waited till they were over ; and, hav- 
ing provided myself with some tough jungle-rope (a 
species of creeper), I once more approached him, and, 
pinning his throat to the ground with a stake, I tied 
the rope through the incision, and the united exertions 
of myself and three men hauled him out perfectly 
straight. I then drove a stake firmly through his throat, 
and pinned him out. He was fifteen feet in length; 
and it required our united strength to tear off his skin, 
which shone with a variety of passing colours. On 
losing his hide he tore away from the stakes; and 
although his head was shivered to atoms, and he had 
lost three feet of his length of neck by the ball having 
cut through this part, which separated in tearing off 
the skin, still he lashed out and writhed in frightful | 
convulsions, which continued until I left him, bearing 
as my trophy his scaly hide. These boas will kill 
deer, and, by crushing them into a sort of sausage | 
they are enabled by degrees to swallow them There 


are many of these vermin in Ceylon; but they are 
seldom seen, as they generally wander forth at night. 
(To be continued.) 


We retreated under | 


| the grandeur of the gods. 
| were not omnipotent, or they would have needed 


| 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Balder. Part the First. By the Author of “Th 
Roman.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Ir is difficult for an untried poet 
‘ars and eyes of the critics. We 
this, since the ablest critic is bent 


to cateh the 


of a world. 


because his antecedents are good. 


and reflection. This, his latest 


features of the poet. 


trays the characteristics of the poct 


beneath 


cannot wonder 


| ,; ious 
centred in the one word—poet. The 
| effects springing from these master-feelings— 





secondary 


giving in one case study and action, in the other 
the alternations of rapture and despair—contain 
materials which in the plastic hands of the poet 


start, not into pictures of life, but into the strug- 
gles of life itself. We know of few poems evi- 
dencing more philosophic grasp and more poetic 
pith than Balder. The contest of the huma 
passions is the highest theme for the poet’s 
management ; and the triumph of his art, the 

consummation of his genius, is to intensify i 

Balder is an example that we have at least one 
} man who can so intensify. 

We have seen, then, that the materials 
thought and mental analysis in this poem are 
| ample—too ample and deep for any but a first- 
class mind to grapple; let us, therefore, intro- 
duce a few extracts, by briefly stating some of 
the circumstances which gave them birth. The 





for 


First, he is best able to comprehend and appre- | reader is placed midway between the two prin- 
ciate the nature of his subject; secondly, his | cipal actors in this poem, or drama of life. Balder, 


thoughts being far above the thoughts of ordinary 


men, he is naturally anxious that what is most 
imaginative in his nature, and therefore 


on the shoulders of an assumed poctic hero. 


when he is the most of all outspoken. 
poet speaks, we care little through what medium 
his speech is made public. 


least 
likely to catch the quick sympathies of the mul- | babe ; 
titude, should lay a portion of its responsibility 
In 
this way a poet is very apt to believe that he 
shelters his natural shyness and modesty even | Amy floats through the open door. 
So that a 


So that the coin is 


in his study, with upturned face, throbbing to- 
wards the Infinite, and Amy, his wife, sitting in 
an adjoining room, singing at intervals to her 
and so the scene alternates twixt the two. 
Ever and anon while Balder is dreaming high 
dreams, and peopling the air with spirits above 
and apart from human things, the gentle voice of 
If ever 
woman triumphed—and what is her life but a 
long and brilliant triumph ?—it is now, when she 
draws back the thoughts of her husband to the 


not base, it matters not through whose hand it | Sensible images of childhood, home, life; and 


comes into circulation. Every man who 


physically ;—what matters it, then, whether he 
utters his philosophy through the mouth 
Festus or Balder ? 


Festus and Balder are not the masters, but the | 


servants, of Bailey and Yendys (by the way, Mr. 


Yendys should now drop the anonyme under 
which he hides his real name) ; and the positive | 


poets use the assumed ones for great ends and 
for large services. Many original yet timid 
minds would sicken and decay in their originality 
if they could find no hero to represent their feel- 
ings and fancies to the common mass of men. 


Mercury was the messenger of tle gods, and | 


Mercury carried the commands and represented 
The Grecian gods 


| no winged messenger to respeak their smallest 
| word; for, being omnipotent, it would have re- 


| skeleton. 


sounded through infinitude. Fabled to 
vast spiritual power and attributes, they were 


pe yssess 


yet fabled to require a Mercury, for the gods | 
. ‘ a te ‘ | Or where the darnel nods, and, as they tell 
needed what many children of genius need—an | ‘ 


outlet through other lips for the truth and mag- 
nitude of their doctrines. This Balder, then, we 
take to be the individuality of Sydney Yendys— 
not, of course, in every domestic circumstance, 


| but in its general expression ; and it is an indi- 


viduality at once strong, flexile, and impulsive. 
There is in reality little plan in this composi- 
tion, which Mr. Yendys has named Balder. 
There are not enough separate facts or casual 
incidents to make it come under the denomina- 
tion of a metrical story ; but it aspires to, and 
has grasped, we think, a higher and broader 
meaning—being in substance a poem, inasmuch 
as it shows us universal life through the indi- 
vidual. The situations of the characters are not 
varied—they are even monotonous; but then they 
express a wondrous succession of thoughts and 
images full of variety of cadence and colour. So 
little is there of the art of manufacturing a story, 


that in a great measure we are left to infer the per- | courses on the stars. 


sonal history of the characters—to dovetail scraps 
of domestic life, vaguely dropped and sparingly 
told, which, after all, make up but a poor historic 
We bring this as no charge against 
the author, but only to excuse ourselves from 
presenting anything like a consecutive record of 
the contents of the poem. Iundreds of flippant 
narrators could give us a more interesting nar- 
rative than Mr. Yendys in alder ; but there are 
not ten men living who could so sustain the 
imaginative faculty, or so produce and fix poetic 
types. 

We have primarily in this poem the exposition 
of two feelings, strongest, perhaps, in the human 


of 


| Whither for « 


heart—that of a husband “blind with light,” in | 


gazing up to the Alpine top of a poetic faith, up 
to the beautiful, as represented by God and 
angels ; and that of a wife 


who has loved and | } 4 
‘found husband, friend, teacher, father, all con- | effective composition, is where Amy leaps for a 


pro- | : : e 
claims a great truth is in effect the leader of | 0 the poet’s brain. 
truthful men; and every man in his time utters | 
some great truth, either spiritually, morally, or | 


| makes, for a brief season, the poet’s heart master 
Even when he is standing 
“ upon the peak of thought,” some earthly melody, 
that embodies the innocence of the melodist, wins 
back his wandering feet. Such, for example, as 
| when Amy carols this beautiful passage :— 

| Amy (singing). The cuckoo-lamb is merry on the lea 
The daisied lea; I would I were the lamb! 

While that the lark will pipe, the lamb will dance, 

And when the lark is mute he danceth still ; 
| Up springs the lark, and pipes again for joy 
He, more by birth, than we by toil and skill, 
Is happy with no labour but to live; 

He leapeth early, and he leapeth late; 

He leapeth in the sunshine and the rain, 

| Nor fears the hour that will not find him blest, 
| And milky plenty sauntering by his side. 

| Also the lamb that doth not toil nor spin, 

Lies where he will, and where he lieth sleeps. 
Sleeps on the hill top like a cloud o’ the hill, 
Sleeps where the trembling Lily of the Vale, 
Albeit she is so spotless, sleepeth not, 

| But like a naked fairy fears all night 

| The wind that for her beauty cannot slee; 

Sleeps on the nettle or the violet ; 

Or where the sun doth warm his trance with light 


Or where the runnel murmureth cool dreams 
Or where the eglantine not yet in bloom 
Like a sweet girl full of her sweeter thought 


Reveals unheard the sweetness still to be 


Of beauty nursed upon a savage dug, 
Sucks grace from the harsh bosom of the wast 
Sleeps in the meadow buttercups at noon, 

A babe a-slumber in a golden crib 

Or like a daisy by the way-side white, 
And like a daisy quieteth the way. 
The lamb, the lamb, I would I were the Lamb! 

This is not sound, not flourish, not the gauds 
of colour—it is exquisitely natural, and exqui- 
sitely tinctured with the hues which belong only 
to poetry. The poet capable of bringing this 
gem out of the heart of nature, cannot but be one 
of nature’s favourite children; and his mother has 
taught him where her choicest treasures lic. 

Inasmuch as we cannot follow the course of 
the poem, our extracts will be incidental. There 
will, however, be less lost by this than is usually 
the case, because Balder is so far fractional that 
a new object often turns the succession of his 
thoughts. Hence he discourses on the 
of the Northern Autocrat as naturally as he dis- 
Balder does not think con- 
secutively, and Amy’s melodies are a succession 
of complete poems. Sometimes a melody con- 
tains only a single image ; but in its singleness 
so perfect that we should be loth to see it in 
company with other images. 

Here is an illustration of such ; but our readers 
must understand that Amy has lost her babe, 
and almost her sole idea is the remembrance of 
her loss. 


aggression 


Amy. Swallow, that yearly art blown round the world, 
What seekest thou that never may be found 
r sailing and to sail ? 
think the gulphs have sucked thine haven down, 
And thou still steere r the vanished strand 
What chee what cheer, oh fairy marinere 
Of windy billows, seca-mew of the air? 
The viewless oceans wash thee to and fro, 
Spout thee leaven, and dive thee to the decy 
lso seek and do not find ; . 
one of the most effective scenes in this 











Swallow! I 
Perhaps 
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brief space out of her strange madness, out of her 
sorrow for the lost child, and drops back on the 
the innocence, the rapture, which in the 
olden time she gave to nature. There is some- 
thing tearfully touching in the manner in which 
the poor creature flatters herself that she is 
happy and in health. Hush! she approaches 
the study of the poet. Let us listen ! 


love, 


somewhat to s e come cl 
my husband, ll! 
Gone! 
from his livix 
Hist, n 
I am f 


Nay, I know ; 
for I think a whisper wou sturb 
m well, so well! I fe 
’ the chains that held m 
> a mote thro’ the warm air 
Let us go to the hilis. 
do not answer. I have spoken 1 
ght it would not last while I « 
ng to his 
>, mother 
, Sweet mother! 
thou receivest what thou t I 
not asa child asketh not his mo 
earth, my mother [AMY reapy s, habiter 
Balder, And thy lute, Amy ? I will bring thy lute. 
Wr nig hti ing rale, and — thon dun 
be the la ny chi 
Look to Pe morn. 
a golden tu: nult over them 
everlasting port above 
yr the imperial Sun did ope and close 
With clangor. Well, well, I’ll not let thee sing, 
But thou shalt murmur to me as the dove 
When she alit upon the mountain-top 
1 found the ] af of peace. And I will make 
strings shimmer as the sunshine shook 
(Takes up his 
My Alp stick! 
I think thou art King Edward's staff to-day, 
Yor I feel more than king and half confessor. 
[They pass side by side into the 
Amy. The hay, the new-mown hay! the birds, the 
Balder, The audible soul of the warm balmy wind 
That moves in music. Yonder pensive thrush 
ng his rhyt hmic cadence, and, below, 
hy jlackbird, earnest in the flowering thorn, 
unting his salar prose as tho’ he told 
A wonted story, ! 


harp and touching a § 
earth! ohearth, my mother! 
gentle mother earth ! 


us she murmured. 


hat and staff. 


fields. 
birds! 


ever old and new ! 
rhe fitful chaffinch, like a bashful youth 
That hurries forth his love in sudden speech 
And blushing pause, the loud and cheerful wren, 
The sparrow’s chirp, the swallow on the wall 
rhe swallow that pours out her liquid joy 
Upon the morning flood of happiness, 
Wherein it falls with silver sound and sweet 
As water into water; these, and all 
The warbling voices breathing of the South, 
Ihe slender treble of the tuneful! year 
W ith throbbing throats that chorus sunshine thro’ 
, dainty, and soft and low! 
nguid noise of rooks, 
st in bright air, circling in sunny calm, 
Or cawing trom the haunt of oaken green 
rhe leafy rest of June! [They enter a meadore ¢ 
a 
Seems it not, 
y, that this prattling Babe, the Earth, 
ting at the footstool of the Heaven, 
) repeat her stars? 
Amy. Yes, 


ptrive 


Throughout the conference of the husband and 
wife, there are so many golden bits of poetry, so 
many nuggets of thought, that we often 
and wonder over their variety. 
been more 
and use it in strictest keeping with the reflec- 
tions of his characters than Mr. Sydney Yendys. 
No man of the day has written anything finer 
than the three lines we are about to quote. So 
long as Balder speaks on the green hill-top Amy 
is comparatively joyous, for his voice “fills all 
the sunshine space with sound.” But he pauses, 
and in the brief opportunity offered for thought 
by this pause, the mother, as we understand by 
inference, but are not told—reverts to the death 
of her child; and she says 


No man has 


Amy. Thou hast been silent 
So long, that the slow shade of the tree-top 
Moved like a dark hand o’er the grass, and took 
Another daisy. 


Equally beautiful, perhaps, is this, the pilgrims 
still sitting on the bright green hill-top. 


How passing sweet 
To rest the weight of this mortality 
Upon such friendly turf, while the free soul 
Released from earthly shackles shines a star, 
Above the great horizon of this world, 
Giving and taking Light. 

Lo, the wide sea 

Of air from the high shore whereon we lie, 
To the far mountains. Thou conldst lay thy fair 
And buoyant breast upon it, and go down 
Into the limpid ocean as the swan 
Goesdown into the lake. 


This, also, is fine: 


Balder. My 
Amy 


beautiful! 
Am I? Then give me now 
1e long long promised lesson ; teach me what 
Is beauty. I am very well to day, 
My brain is like that sea of glass and fire 


| On other 
| Snowed on with somewhat out of Divine air, 
| And merely walking thro’ them with a step 


pause | 


apt to seize on the beauty of a figure | 


Whereof we read together, whereupon 
The angels walked. Let them walk thro’ my soul. 
Dost thou remember idle days when we 
Lay here, and thou didst roli the broken rocks 
That spun into the valley round as stars? 
So take t ie worlds and bow! them round about me, 
For well I think thou canst; and I'll not flinch; 
Nay try me! 

Balder And thou liest among the bells 
And blos oms, and lookest up to amy star, 
And thinkest in some Anvel’s face to read 
The mystery of beauty? Loveliness 
Is preciot s for its ess¢ ne >; time an 1 space 
Make it nor near nor far nor old nor new 
Celestial nor terrestri il. Seven snowdrops 

ids, the primrose is ki 

orld to come! 
y as divine is free ; 
herself complete, 


to the w 


ion, in 
wers of earth or stars of heaven. 


Herself p 
Or in the 


Merely containec din the seven-coloured bow 


ind still contiined in each 
This, my thought, I give 
and am no poorer; no, nor thou 


gular of all 


Of a i rand 
To the 
Still giving, nor a sit 
Who ever shall po tho’ my thougl 
Become the equal birthright of unborn 
Nations of men, in every heart a whole. 


And this, 
with the strong 
poet:— 


ssess it 


man, 
the 


showing the long the 
faith and confidence of 


rings of 


Amy. ‘Tis thy kingdom, ‘tis thy kingdom, 
My king, my king! 

Balder. I will arise and reign ; 
As God contains the world I will contain 
Mankind, and in the solvent of my soul 
The peopled and unpeopled ages. They, 

Born and unborn, are one in me, and freed 
From the disturbing thrall of space and time 
Take each and all, in one eternal whole, 
Ordained places, like a heaven of stars. 

Thou hast said well ‘tis a fair world, but what 
Do the trees hide? and yon far cloud of smoke 
Over the sulphurous city ? Amy, Amy, 


| I yearn towards my race! 


I have been like 
A prophet fallen on his prostrate face 
Upon the hill of fire. Mine hour is come, 
The earthquake has yawned by me, I have seen 
The seething core of nature, both these ears 
Are deaf with voices, I am blind with light, 
My heart is full of thunder! In the form 
Of manhood I will get me down to man! 
As one goes down from Alpine tops with snows 
Upon his head I, who have stood so long 
Alps, will go down to my race, 


God-like to music like the golden sound 

Of Phebus’ shouldered ar:ows, I will shake 

The laden manna round me as I shake 

Dews from this morning tree. And they shall see 
And eat, and eating live, andliving know, 

And knowing worship. We willlead the flocks 
Of the whole earth walking before with staves 

Of light 


And this, the story of a mother visiting 
little grave of a child:— 


Bailder. Thou may’st even trace 
The path her feet have worn across the mead 
Straight from our threshold, Many times a day 
She rises up as who should hear a sound 
Far off. I have gone with her hour by hour, 


| And still she hath the step of expectation, 


Kneels by the woeful mound and leans her ear 
Upon the earth, lifts her wan cheek with flush 
And gesture of surprise, feels one by one 

The gaps and junctures of the ungrown sod 

As ‘twere new broken, and anon doth shake 
Her piteous head, and look into my face 

As if I wronged her; and so home in haste 
Unresting. But she watcheth night and day 
To steal unnoticed forth, and then she stays 
Tillsome one lead her homeward. Drawing nigh 
Jeneath the twilight I perceive she sits 

Upon a neighbouring stone, and by her lips 

I think she sings, slow swaying to and fro, 

As one who rocks a child. I give her way 

For fancy,—like the image that our boors 

Set by their kine,—doth milk her of her tears, 
And loose the terrible unsolved distress 

Of tumid Nature. Under observance 


| She hath been silent since that mortal hour ; 


Lying close like a toiled bird, that with wide eyes 
Is mute and strange, but, being alone, lets forth 
Its sad wild cry. 

Besides Balder and Amy three characters are 
introduced into this kind of life-drama; but they 
play no very conspicuous part. Like the infe- 


| riors on the stage, they merely add a trifle to the 
action, and are sometimes useful in exciting in | 


others a dominant passion, or a burst of elo- 
quence. Thus the Doctor, not a great oracle in 
himself, knows enough of Shakspere and 
Milton to call from Balder this splendid tribute 
to England:— 


Balder. This dear English land! 

| This happy England, loud with brooks and birds, 

Shining with harvests, cool with dewy trees, 

And bloomed from hill to dell; but whose best flowers 

Are daughters, and Ophelia still more fair 

Than any rose she weaves; whose noblest floods 

The pulsing torrent of a nation’s heart; 

Whose forests stronger than her native oaks 

Are living men; and whose unfathomed lakes 

For ever calm the unforgotten dead 

In quiet graveyards willowed seemly round, 

O’er which To-day bends sad, and sees his face. 

Whose rocks are rights, consolidate of old 
{ Thro’ unremembered years, around whose base 


! 
The ever-surging peoples roll and roar 
| Perpetual, 


| is fearful. 
| the strong current of the poet’s love, and the 


| asked whether it has no blemishes, 


| work that has 
| them, because the excellences of the poem s0 
| preponderate. 
| tration so much as his systematic frivolity when 
| he credits a poet with high thoughts, with keen 
| imagination, with intuitive sense of the beautiful, 


' . “2 
| to mirror the beautiful; 


| forms which pain him to reflect, 


as around her cliffs the seas 
That only wash them whiter; and whose mountains, 


| Souls that from this mere footing of the earth 


Lift their great virtues thro’ all clouds of Fate 


| Up to the very heavens, and make them rise 
| To keep the Gods above us! 


The Doctor is further useful. -In the absence 


| of Balder be tumbles over the poet’s MSS., and 


reads them for the edification of the nations, 
Very uncommon are these manuscripts, being 
full of that descriptive splendour which repro- 
duces nature to a reader’s memory as he has 
beheld her with his visual sense. We have quoted 
so much that one more extract must be final. 
Our London friends will understand it :— 


How goes the human year ? 
The first ofa new month! T take my times 
And seasons asa traveller in the night 
Kneels by the stone ‘he aside the unknown way, 
And gropes with patient finger the moss-grown 

And i mouldering miles; while at his trembiing touch 
Out of the atte strange dark comes forth 
bin. old remembered name, and or the light 
, or the intolerable flash 
Th ut sends him scorched and moaning. 

I remember 


if home 


A year ago to-day I left my fields 

To dwell in cities. How that black sad time 
Frowns back to this. The first dark day it rained, 
An inky rain blackening the civic shrubs 

And birds apostate whom my heart knew not. 
Between the door-sills flowed the narrow street, 
Betwixt the house-tops crept as foul a mirk 
Soaking and cheerless, as if overhead 

Another street, inverted in the air, 

Let down an answering ooze; and I beheld 

Nor felt it was not well; till suddenly 

Upon the morrow eve the sun shone in, 

The country sun—and I rose up in haste 

And clasped my hands and cried “not here, not here 
For pity! ” 


Our extracts will have given but a faint and 
inadequate idea of the poem before us. It should 
be read, not with the endeavour to gather up the 
loose threads of a plot, for plot it has not—but 
to take note of the many exquisite poetic touches, 
the many veins of descriptive wealth, and the 
spirit of philosophy that runs throughout. Apart 
from these recommendations it has tragic power 
and intensity. The slow inevitable growth of 
Balder’s resolve to release Amy, the idolised 
Amy, from her wretchedness, by releasing her 
from life, is essentially dramatic. ‘The struggle 
Against the necessity for action sets 


fancy which reinhabits “ each backward spot.” 
Badly was he fitted to break into the sacred 


| temple of life who remembered intensely that in 

the olden time he heard Amy’s voice like a bird 
| in the air, “ stirring the silver silence.” The 
| imagination that 


san easily and vividly reanimate 
the past, and lustre it with the poetry of life, is 


| most of all sorely tried when it intensifies the 
| horrors of an unnatural death. 


on this poem it may be 
no literary 
defects, which the sharp lance of the critic should 
cut away. It would be, indeed, a rare work if it 
were perfect. It has faults—as where is the human 
not? but we do not enumerate 


After our panegyrics 


It does not prove a critic’s pene- 


with the capacity to give his thoughts form, 


| colour, force, and then debits him with the com- 
| mittal of some verbal or mere rhythmical failing. 


It is wiser to foster the conspicuously beautiful 
than to carp over the minutely deformed. We 


| have an instinctive horror of the man who-could 


walk from his narrow fireside into the broad 
meadows in order to behold the loveliness of 
nature, and who employed himself by the way in 
secking out what he may term deformities. “We 
have an instinctive horror of the man who could 
watch the sun arise and the sun retire—who 
could hear the little birds singing together—who 
could behold the daisies and buttercups dotting 
the fields like sparkling stars—who in the violet 


| could see the dewdrop sleeping—and then could 


carp and quarrel because he happened to stumble 
on a poisonous fungus. We always think such 4 


| man despicable, but more foolish than despicable. 
| W hat is his critical analysis but a curse darken- 


ing the glory of his manhood? He went forth 
but his bosom is become 
a crooked and perverted thing, the reflector ot 
and images 


which torture him to multiply. The German 


| poet taught a great lesson when he said that “ we 


should do our utmost to encourage the Beau- 


| tiful.” 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
One of the characteristics of the age, as ex- 
pressed through its literature, is its humanity, so 
to speak—its wider and « deeper interest in nations 
in general, and its special inquiries respecting 
people and races that have hitherto been as 
much neglected as if they had never existed. A 
more intelligent and humane spirit is now abroad ; 
and the inquirer, in breaking new ground, is 
rewarded by the discovery of unexpected trea- 
sures. Europe, though it has such a well-defined 
appearance upon the map, is not yet entirely 
explored. There are nooks and corners where 
mankind has still to be studied ; where the his- 
tory of a people has to be traced, 


and customs noted, their genius proved, their 
moral and physical growth recorded. These 
remarks are suggested by an interesting book 


written by Messrs. Jankovitch and Grouitch, and 
entitled Les Slaves du Sud; ou, le Pi uple Serbes, 
uvec les Croates et les Bulgar. s (** The Selaves of 
the South ; or, the Servian People, with the 
Croats and Bulgarians”). The authors are Ser- 
vians by birth, and are therefore well qualified, 
by their knowledge of the language and manners 
of their people, to instruct us respecting their 
history and present condition. The Sclaves of 


the South skirt the Adriatic and the vast 
plains of the Danube. They live under the 
dominion of Austria or of Turkey. In Turkey 
they give their name to Servia; they in- 


habit Bosnia, a portion of Macedonia, the north 
of Albania and Montenegro. In Austria they 
are found in Dalmatia, Croatia, Sclayonia, the 
military frontiers, Istria, the Banat, Syrmia, 
and the banks of the Danube from Batchka to 
Ofen. At the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, after a long struggle with the Hungarians 
and the Greek empire, they were a free people ; 


but this freedom they did not long enjoy. 
In 1389 the Servian army was defeated 
on the plain of Kossovo by the Turks, com- 
manded by the Sultan Amurath in person. 


They made attempts subsequently to regain what | 


they had lost, with no success, and were defini- 
tively united to the Turkish empire in 1459, a 
few years after the fall of Constantinople. Turk- 
ish rule soon changed the aspect of Servia. Fields 
lay barren, ruined villages met the view of the 
daring traveller, and endless forests led him to be- 
lieve that the population was entirely extinct. 
In these forests, however, there was life, and 
hearts brave enough to resist tyranny, and to 
make heroic struggles for freedom. From these 
forests issued the celebrated /aidouks, as they 
were called. A haidouk engaged himself to fight 
for his country to the last ; to revenge the death 
of his brothers in arms, who fell before the yata- 
ghan of the Turk; and never to profit himself by 
taking booty when victorious. He was forbidden, 
moreover, to ask for quarter; and if he chanced 
to fall into the hands of the Turks, he was to 
submit without a groan to the horrible punish- 
ments reserved for Servians found with arms in 
their hands. The haidouks were formed into 
bands, and each forest had its own. In spite of | 
all their bravery, the Servians remained under 
the dominion of the Turks. For about twenty 
years they were under the dominion of Austria. 
The tres aty of peace signed between Russia and 
Turkey in 1812 gave the Servians inde pendence ; 
but the terms of the treaty were subsequently in- | 
fringed by the Turks. The Russian war with | 
Tarkey in 1828 gave them their independence 
mee more; but since then they have been 
afflicted with intestine divisions. The Servians 
have no hereditary titles, no aristocracy; all are 
equal. This book will be found extremely in. 
sttuctive, and derives importance through the 
Present state of affairs in the East. Asa speci- | 
men, and as illustrating the fearful manner in | 
Which the Turks abused their power, not to go | 
further back than the beginning of the present 
century, take the following :— 


About the same time (7. e. after Black George’s 
ansuecessful revolt) a Servian was impaled, without 
any form of law, by an order of the Turkish authori- 
ties, and bya refinement of cruelty the stakes used 
or this purpose were so low, that the troops of dogs 
that ran the country were atracted by the cries of 
th victim, and devoured his legs long before he had 
given his last sigh. When Servia revolted, these 
barbarous executions were multiplied. 


In the month 


FOREIGN 


their manners | 


| stands in no biographical dictionary. 





LITE 





1812 alone Soliman, the pacha of Bel- 
grade, caused 300 Servian prisoners to be impaled. 
There is still to be seen near Nissa a living memorial 
of these cruel hee re it is a pyramid named 
the Tower of: Servian leads, and was erecte 1 after the 
sanguinary defeat the insurgents suffered at Kaminitsa, 
with the heads of the Servian prisoners who were de- 
capitated. Of these heads there are 952. When the 
arms of the executioners were tired, 


of December 





patriotism were cast into the Belgrade prison, which 
bears the sinister name of Neboicha, (Fear not). The 
cells of this edifice, built on the banks of the Danube, 
are nearly always flooded by the river, and a bed of 


human bones covers the soil. 


We observe it stated that all the 
Turkey, united, could furnish an army 
men. 

A. book which will receive a hearty 
from the literary world is //istoire de la Littératur 
Dizxh par A. Vinet 
(“History of French Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century”). Vinet died in 1847. His Protes- 
tantism kept him in the shade in France asa 
critic during his lifetime ; but there are now evi- 
dences of a desire to do justice to his talents, and 
to admit his claims as an author of no mean 
order. 


Selaves in 
of 200,000 
welcome 
vex 7 
siecle, 


Franeaise au buatiemre 


His editors have also collected his articles, 
which 5 apg in /e Semeur, and given them to 
the world in a volumes, under the title of 


BE ‘tudes sur la Lis Francaise au Dixrne uvieme 


térature 


Mecle. fipsehiag of Vinet, a eritic says :— 
What at first strikes one is his originality. He is 
riginal because he does not wish to be new. He does 


not seek, like other critics, to discover in a writer an 
unexplored corner, a trait that has escaped the inves- 
tigations of others. He has not the constant 
pation of what has been said before him: thus he is at 
once more complete and more free. He says what he 
thinks, and as he wishes to say it; and this is true 
originality. 


pre occu- 


A second volume has appeared of a work 
which has attracted notice in Paris : 
Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Pa "is, ee. t™ Memoirs 
of Dr. Véron.”) Dr. Véron has studied medicine, 
and has studied the busts of opera-dancers. He 
founded the Revue de Paris; he was at one time 
editor of the Constitutionel ; he has kept a cafe ; 
and has directed the Grand Opera of Paris. He 
has had many ups and downs—has seen much, 
and has much to tell; but his mémoires are not 
strictly memoirs in the French acceptation of that 
word, nor so lively as are memoirs in general. 
He abounds, however, in shrewd remarks, and 
displays the philosophy of a man of the world. 
He knows all the outs and ins of Paris—can tell 
you where to get the best ragout, the best cup of 
coffee, the best bottle ef wine, and, no doubt, the 
best rouge et noir table. 

An interesting book to Englishmen is the fol 
lowing : Walter Map: ein Beitrag, &c. vou Dr. 
G. Phillipps (“Walter Map: a Contribution to the 
History of King Henry II. of England, and of 
Life at his Court.) | 


some 


This book was suggested by 
Mr. Wright’s edition of Jupes’ ( 
per spelling) Latin Poems, published in 1850 by 
the Camden Society. Who was Walter Map ? 
Not one in twenty has ever heard his name 
fore, perhaps. It occurs in no book-catalogue, 
Yet Walter 
had an existence. He was a wit and a canon of 
St. Paul’s—a cathedral that has been prolific of 
wits. He was a courtier, and Archdeacon of 
Oxford. He was a keen satirist, and also a royal 
favourite. He hated the Cistercians as heartily 
as King Henry hated his Archbishop. They had 
filched land belonging to his rectory, and he 
eould not forgive them. He lashed them with his 
satire, and they retaliated with scandal. He was 
aceused of being a toper; but he must have 
travelled far to tope in the days of Henry II., 

to dilute his brain with anything more potent 
than mead, small French wines, and an abomina- 
ble deeoction of the herb called ale-hoof. ‘This 
work will receive more attention than we have 
space to give it. It is founded upon the author’s 
Latin work—De Think only 
of sketches of an English Court in century of 
grace the twelfth! And this at the time when 
Henry (our English Justinian) was making on- 
slaught on the powers of the clergy—when his 
nobles had slain A’Beckett—when there was 
much scandal talked in high quarters about a 
certain Fair Rosamond—when silken clews led the 


be- 


Nugis Curialium. 


RATURE. 


men suspect d of 


Map is the pro- | 


| a common condition throughout Europe 






love—when 


royal lover to bowers of Queen 
Eleanor, with flashing eye and burning cheek, 
was mixing the poisoned bowl for the fair sinner— 
ud when a whole crop of medizval romance was 
pringing up. Walter Map, wit, courtier, and 
ecclesiastic, is 2 Sy to have died about 1210. 

Deutscher Liederhort (** German Song-garden’’) 
is a collection of ancien with 
melodies. Shakspere continuc s to supply our Ger- 
man cousins W a matter for c Titi cism. Nietmann 
has an essay Ueber Shaksp ethische 
Bedeutung (** On Shakspere’s religious and ethical 
importance’ We are sorry that the author has 
not a higher respect for Schiller. It is not neces- 
sary to dwarf the greatest of German poets to 


sprin 
t and modern songs, 
pet 


eare nése und 


swell the huge dimensions of the English poet. 
Otherwise, this work contains an excellent antho- 
logy trom the works of the Bard of Avon. Dr. 
Eckardt, tutor in «esthetics, of Bern, has pub- 


lished an essay on HZam/et—the play of all Shak- 
spere’s which has the highest renown on the Con- 
tinent, and has provoked the most brilliant criti- 
Illustrative of our opening remarks, we 
are glad to see announced a collection of L jhu- 
anian popular songs—Dainos: Littauische Volks- 
lieder—translated into German by G. H. F. 
Nesselmann. We have only space to indicate the 
following as excellent Christmas reading—we Say 
excellent, because we have proved it. First, 
Ludwig Bechstein brings to a close in three vo- 
lumes his tales—Heinsterne; Die Lochte r des Ge- 
‘The Daughite r of Secrecy”); and Der 
Thiiringer Walde (“The Fiddler of 
» Thuringian Fore st.’ These : are short stories 
delightfully t told. Pleasant reading, also, is Ger- 
stiicker’s Aus zwei Welttheiler (“* From Two Parts 
of the Globe.”) 

The book-lists of France and Germany pro- 
mise much for the present year, especially in 
science and history. Our Dutch friends are not 
so slow as the proverb would make them out. 
Holland has its Punch, its Notes and Queries, its 

lerical Journal, and there is a talk of its Critic, 
which is shortly to appear, and whose veins are 
to be filled by some of the best blood in the 
country. We mean Lest blood in the literary, not 
the literal sense. 


cisms. 


elmnisses 


SDP mann Vo? 





TURKEY. 
TURKISH LITERATURE 


CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE 
CENTURY. 





STATE O 
FROM THE CONQUEST OF 
CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst. - History 
of Ottoman Poetry.”) Von Hammer Pure- 
STALL. Pesth. 


Ja nN nissaires. 
History of 
French 


Fsaad: l' Histoire de la Destruction de - 
Traduction Fi ang aise. “ Esaad’s 
the Destruction of the Jannissaries. 


translation.”) Paris. 

Histoire de VEmpire Ottoman.. Von Hammer 
Purgstall. Traduction Francaise de J. J. HEet- 
Lert. (“ Von Hammer’s History of the Ottoman 
Empire.” French Trans lation 1 yy J. J. Het- 
LERT.) Paris. 

Journal A siatique (“ Asiatic Journal.”), passin. 
Paris. 


Wiener Jahrhiicher. a Vienna Year-Book.”) Vol. 
XCVI. 


(Continued from p. 23.) 


Adrianople in 1829, rendered by 
the fault of the European powers so disastrous 
for Turkey, dates the commencement of an in- 
tellectual regeneration amongst the Turks. This 
people, even at their most brilliant period of 
development, had not succeeded in the formation 
of a national literature. The style and the idea 
formed upon the Arabian and Persian 
models. No work had been yet produced bearing 
impress of their own creative inspiration, yet the 
Turks have had poets, jurisconsults, and histo- 
rians truly remarkable; and the latter, contrary 
to the opinion generally entertained in Europe, 
have known how to maintain their independence 
and to respect the truth—for example, nothing can 
be more exact than their recital of their wars 
in Poland. 
In the eighteenth century the cultivation of 
literature declined in Turkey; but, it must be 
remarked, with the exception of France, this was 
What 


Tue treaty of 


were 
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indeed, till the first half of that century, had 
science, literature, or the arts gained from the 
contributions of Germany or Russia? Turkey 
presents no difference, except that the effort to 
create a national civilisation has commenced 
later, with prospects of success, and perhaps even | 
with the hope of adding its contingent to the | 
general forces of the human intelligence. The 
problem has yet to be solved, the work to be 
completed. 

The treaty of Adrianople, designed to crush | 
Turkey, may have saved her; danger enforced 
the necessity and sense of energetic action; and 
a rapid progress, political, intellectual, and 
literary, has been accomplished since 1830. An 
admirable spectacle was presented when this 
people, condemned as barbarous and sunk beyond 
hope of rescue, gave proof to the most incredulous 
of possessing the will, the wisdom, and the ele- | 
ments of regeneration. The seed is sown, and 
requires only time to expand and bear its natural 
fruits. 

The Ottomans methodically commenced their | 
task. They had all to create, and they created | 
all as it were by enchantment. A ministry of 
public instruction and military and medical 
schools were established, in which are adopted the 
European systems. It would be tedious to en- 
umerate the prodigious number of classical works 
already translated in every branch of science. 
During the last twenty years numerous young 
Turks have pursued the higher studies at Berlin, 
Vienna, London, and especially at Paris. The 
Armenian college, founded at Paris about five 
years since, has formed some perfect scholars ; and 
at this moment the Turkish administration is con- 
fided to the hands of capable functionaries. The 
means of elementary education were never wanting 
in Turkey; at numerous schools the people were 
gratuitously taught reading, writing, and the 
rudiments of knowledge. Each Mussulman is 
obliged at least once to copy the Koran; and, 
whatever may be our judgment in a religious 
point of view, it is at least a production fitted to 
strike the intelligence and the imagination, and 
to impart sentiments elevated and sublime. 

The present labour of Turkey is that of assimi- 
lation; she prepares, upon European models, the 
basis of a renovated state, in conformity with her 
own character, genius, and past history. At | 
least in this attempt she far outstrips her for- | 
midable rival—for the Turks are a people, and 
the Russians slaves; but the national literature 
of Turkey yet awaits its development, and we 
have to examine rather the character of the 
intellectual movement of the Ottomans than its 
accomplished results. 

The Turks are fond of presenting their charter 
promulgated at Gulhane (the House of Rolls) in 
1839, as a monument of their legislative science 
and style of jurisprudence ; it bears no resem- 
blance to the form of European charters. It is 
an effort of reasoning, a moral lesson, not a clear | 
and precise codification, including articles logically 
deduced one from the other. Yet the charter of 
Gulhane, compared with other records of Mussul- 
man legislation, both in point of style and com- 
position, is clearness and simplicity itself, and is 
animated by a spirit truly noble and progressive. 
The Turks courageously avow their faults and 
their decay—best proof of their determination to 
reform. 


During 150 years, after successive misfortunes, and 
from various causes, obedience being no longer 
attached either to the sacred law or the august ordi- 
nances, the former power and prosperity diminished to 
poverty and weakness; an evident sign that the 
stability of a state cannot be maintained when the 
laws cease to be administered. | 


These words were not amongst the deceptions | 
ordinary in Europe. The Sultan religiously re- 
spects his promise; and the principles proclaimed 
might be recommended in vain to those neigh- 
bouring Christian powers who would dismember 
Turkey for its better government. Confiscations, 
still preserved in Austrian and Muscovite legis- 
lation as a regular source of revenue, are abolished 
by this charter, which the Sultan ratified by 
oath, and termed “an engagement between him 
and his people to place limits to his absolute | 
power.” A similar concession would scarcely be 
obtained from the orthoJox Czar of Russia or his 
Apostolic Majesty of the Austrian dominions. 

In the year 1847 appeared the Imperial 
Annuary of the Ottoman Empire. Containing a 
description of its political and administrative 
condition since the late reforms, a perusal of 
this interesting work is requisite for true com- 


| defect is the want of clearness and simplicity, a 


| they possess the Persian and Arabian models, 


| be mentioned Jumni Suleiman. 


| quaintance. 





prehension of the Eastern question—of the state 


as it now exists, after the many changes and | 
innovations of the last five-and-twenty years. A 
new Turkey is portrayed, bearing little resem 
blance to Turkey at the commencement of the | 
nineteenth century. The most striking fact is 
the simplification of the government machinery, 
reorganised in the European manner. And the 
dry details of this Annuary enable us to appre- 
ciate the astonishing progress effected in so short 
a space of time—evidence of power to complete 
the labour of transformation. 

By order of the Sultan, Es Seid Mohamed 
Esaad recorded the destruction of the Janissaries. 
His composition bears the title Assi-Sa/fer (“ Basis 
of the victory.”) The works of Turkish histo- 
rians greatly differ from those of Europe: they 
have the merit of boldness and fidelity; their 


style strongly tinctured with the Oriental spirit, 
and burthened with hyperbolical sentences. A 
French translation of Assi-Safer, published at 
Paris in the year 1833, has rendered it compre- 
hensible to the intelligence of ordinary readers. 

Esaad, historiographer and director of the offi- 
cial journal of the Ottoman Empire, is also a 
poet—for the Turks preserve the singular custom 
of adorning with the ornaments of poetry their 
historical narrations. These few random thoughts 
exemplify the manner of Esaad. 

If thou lovest, unveil not thy secret even to thy 
friend. 

He who bows his head in submission to the divine 
will, is worthy the admiration of the intelligence. 

What matters it though fools deny the light of 
science? Is the sun less brilliant because bats are 
blind ? 

The earth having by humility become dust, in 
recompense the sun and moon watch over it day and 
night. 

Esaad recorded in verse the journey of the 
Sultan Mahmoud to Adrianople. 


The Sultan Mahmoud travels with a good design, 
let the country and the cities rejoice ! 


A merchant, in 1812, precipitated himself from 
the minaret of the Prince’s Mosque, and Esaad 
memorialised the event with the wise reflection— 

If God with intelligence does not fortify the heart, 
the slave, the wretch abandoned, sinks into the abyss. 


A poem on the return of Sultan Mahmoud to 
his capital is too long for insertion, nor does it 
afford a favourable idea of the Author's genius. 

Hammer pronounces a severe judgment upon 
the modern poets of Turkey, whose attempts he 
condemns as worthless. Great hopes were built 
on the promised fame of Djerdet, quenched by 
his early death. They appear to have been 
exaggerated; yet the following thought is not 
destitute of beauty. 

The spring has come, and thou revivest not, O heart! 
Like the buds unfolding the fresh flowers, Thou dost 
not blossom again, O heart! 

Djerdet was the author of a Turkish Anthology, 
consisting of 4000 distichs, composed by numerous 
ancient and modern poets. The poetical produc- 
tions of the Turks consist of distichs. Hammer 
hesitates to affirm that they possess intrinsic merit 
to recommend them to the learned, or to the 
reader of Europe. Poetry, in the sense we attach 
to the word, has to be created by the Ottomans; | 





and the labours of former times. The poetic 
inspiration is not wanting. The poems which 
have appeared since 1830 are chiefly reprints, 
and very numerous reprints, of the works of 
ancient poets. Among the modern poets should 
He complains— 


The law of the men of the world is to abjure 
fidelity, and friendship degenerates into mere ac- 


Few Turkish women in modern times have 
cultivated poetry. The sister of Sultan Mahmoud, 
Heibetullah, being in prison, and threatened with 
death during the revolution, consoled the tedious 
hours in the exercise of composition. We quote 
the following verses, although the Sultana pre- | 
ceded the epoch immediately under review. 


Soon I have drained the poison— 
My heirt is withered ! 

Parched by the sorrows of life, 
My heart is withere1! 

I smiled in the bowers of the world, 
Nor found fidelity ; 

I have seen no grief like mine, 
My heart is withered ! 

It is the will of fate, so be it; 

My plaints reach no one; 

The earth is void for me, 

My heart is withered! 


| priests, and the events of Arabian history. 


Strangers are awakened to life, 

For me no change awaits ; 

The world is not for me, 

My heart is withered! 

Never, never, have I found true faith ; 
Friends linger at the cup of joy, 

And I sutfcr, suffer hopelessly, 

My heart is withered! 

The progress of literature in Turkey, from the 
year 1830 to 1838, seems to have been slow. 
Only fifty volumes during that period were issued 
at Constantinople. The names of the most re- 
markable serve to indicate the character of this 
intellectual movement. Osman Effendi, the Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Constantinople, produced 
an elementary treatise on that science. A work 
on the Mathematical Sciences was published 
in 1831, by Elhadsch Hafiz Ishak Efendi, first 
Professor of the School of Engineers; and another 
of high scientific value, by Debbaghsude Nauman, 
appeared in 1852, under the singular title, Zhe 
Gift. of the Documents of Jurisprudence. The 
most important publication of the Ottoman press 
in 1833 was the grand Commentary of Sudi, who 
died in 1596, on the Gulistan of Saadi, the too 
celebrated Persian poet. In 1834 we have the 
Commentaries on Pendname, the great mystical 
poet, by Cheikh Ismael Hakki, the chief celebrity 
of the eighteenth century. In 1836, Feraisisade 
Efendi, by command of Sultan Mahmoud, pub- 
lished a universal History, from the Creation of 
the World to the treaty of Kainardgi, in 1774. 
In 1837 Kara Agadga presented The Gift of 
Raadgi, a Commentary on the Logic of Ebheri; 
and in the same year Mohamed Aarif contributed 
a work on jurisprudence, indispensable for those 
who wish to study the constitution of property 
in the Ottoman empire. It contains a very in- 
structive collection of the Fetwas, or judicial de- 
cisions promulgated by the chief of the law. A 
criminal code was also published in the year 
1838. 

Twenty-three works appeared at Constantinople 
in the years 1840and 1841, Notmany original com- 
positions, however, are included in the catalogue; 
they consist principally of impressions of ancient 
manuscripts, or reprints of former publications. 
An anonymous translator published the Wassiget- 
name, (“The Mahometan Way of Birgueli”) 
which expounds in its severest forms the Mussul- 
man dogma. Thuarical-name discusses the moral 
code, and the rules of an exemplary life; it is a 
complete, and may be termed a classical, exposi- 
tion of this interesting subject, and guides to the 
comprehension of the Mussulman mind in general 
and the Ottoman in particular. Crimes receive 
a singular denomination ; they are defined as 
“ misfortunes proceeding from the heart and the 
tongue.” A good Mussulman is permitted to em- 
ploy a pious falsehood, if his object be “ to satisfy 
his wife, or reconcile his enemy.” 

In some respects our libraries and collections of 
manuscripts are not so far superior to those of the 
Turks and Arabs ; indefatigable authors number 
in their ranks, who bear away the palm from the 
most ardent book-makers in Germany. For 
example, Abdoul-Ghaffer el Koussi enriched his 
generation with a thousand volumes, and _ the 
Cheikh Abou-Hassan Echaari compressed into 
the same moderate compass his commentary on 
the Koran. The religious science of the Mussul- 
man is well treated in the Book of Allocution, 
composed in 1717, by Ismael el Hakki ; it is the 
most complete and learned development of the 
Mussulman catechisms. 

There is a Turkish translation of the Cherhal 
Ogour, the commentary of Ibn Nobate on the 
cutting and bitter satire of Ibn Zeidaun, inspired 
by a woman, the Princess Welladlt. This is one 
of the most interesting compositions which have 
yet appeared in Constantinople, and affords much 
curious information relative to the Arabian 
The 
Turks show wise discrimination in turning their 


| attention to the antiquities of Arabian literature 


—a guard against the evil of too servile imitation 
| of European models, and a source of that Oriental 
inspiration, whose genius found its most brilliant 
representatives amongst the Arabian writers. 

We may enumerate, amongst the productions 
worthy of note, an elementary work on philology, 
by Assameddin, which is much esteemed in the 
Ottoman schools ; A Commentary on the Great 
Sins, by Ismael Hakki, who denounces seventy ; 
Proofs of the Prophetic Mission of Mahomet, and 
Record of Ahmedan’s Heroism—a ‘Turkish transla- 
| tion of the famous biography of Mayn de Herat. 
' The Wonders of Monuments and the Rarities 9 
{ Anecdote, by Souheile, forms a collection of i0- 
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—— eet ———————— 
a 


teresting sakene amusing ennliins compiled em: 


twenty-five historical “works. 


Mr. Brown, first Dragoman to the Mission of 
the United States at Constantinople, is preparing 


an English translation. 


The Commentary on the Distichs of Telkha and 
Mokhtaner, published in 1843, by Ossam-eddin, 
whose dogmatic and philological works are well 
simply transplants from the Arab, and 
300 distichs, some of which are truly 
and extensive publication 
is the Turkish version from the Arabic, in five 
volumes, of the Universal History of Thaberi; it 
must be remarked, this ‘universal history” is 
confined to that of the Prophets who preceded 
Moses till the year 289 of the Hegira. Orientalists 
maintain the inseparable connection of history 
The following lines depict the con- 
variation, in every 


known, 
analyses 


poetic. An instructive 


and poetry. 
dition of humanity, with little 
country and in every age: 


There are days of happiness, and days of torture. 
Bays passed in mourning and in marriage feasts. 
in the heart, at peace some- 


Smiles on the lip, tears 
times, and someti.nes wrung with sorrow. 


The mystical doctrines of the 


the first ages of Christianity. 
subject, termed Treatise of the Servant of 
time of Eboubekir, the first, 


Constantinople. 
tion of the mystical poems of Cheikh Missri. 


to Jesus Christ. He believed 
by the same spirit, and affirmed 
animated with the same breath as Jesus, like all 
the soufis’—philosophers or free minds. 
was a pantheist, and writes thus:— 


At present, in the world of plurality, Niari is con- | 
in the world of unity I am identi- 


sidered as a man; 
fied with God. 


Missri died in 1699, and his works indicate at | 


that period the influence of the Christian doc- 
trine, although indeed the Koran contains admi- 
rable passages in reference to Jesus Christ. 


Niari. 

My heart abandons all, and hangs upon divine love. 
The true mystics are obedient only to that law, because | 
it preceded the beings of the wortd. Loveis the prin- 
ciple of all things, and their origin. ask thee O 


God, to be my guide, and let not ‘love forsake me for | 
Who should direct me in this soli- | 


a single moment. 
tude ? 


Love is the sole guide of the saints and pro- 
phets. 


Moustakim Radé, the author of the Commen- | 


taries on the Litanies of Kadire died about the 
middle of the last century. ‘The litanies were 
composed by the great mystic, Cheikh Abdal- 
kader Guilani, who died in 1165. They are all 
addressed to the Prophet, and resemble those of 
the Roman Catholic Church, but exceed them in 
poetic inspiration. A commentary on the most 


Mussulmans 
degenerate easily into pantheisin, and were pro- 
bably derived from the ideas of the Gnostics, in 
A work upon this 
God 
Nakschi-bendi, which dates traditionally from the 
and Ali, the fourth 
caliph, is one of the modern gifts of the press at 
The Divanof Niari is a collee- 
He | 
assumed the name Niari, and was strongly sus- 
pected of infidelity, from thenature of his allusions 
himself inspired | 
“ Missri is | 


He too 


We | 
quote a single verse, to illustrate the beauties of | 


ce aanted verses 


ters of the Koran, entitled The Grand Sina- 


niennes Assemblies, waz written before his death | 
founder of the order of | 


in 1789, by Hassan, 
Derviches, Sinon-Ummis. It is at once an ex- 
position and collection of traditions, generally 
interesting, and amounting to 500. The names 
are mentioned of a hundred noted traditionists, 
and a hundred works on tradition and jurispru- 
dence. 

The Cream of Councils is the Turkish transla- 
tion of a work by another mystic known by the 
name of Moafti de Herat—he died in 1005. His 
maxims however are neither instructive nor en- 
tertaining; but really curious are The 
Conduct, by Barhan Eddin. They 
customs little understood in the west, 


illustrate 


and intelligence. Excellent maxims are found 
amongst them; but others are, to our notions at 
least, strange and ridiculous, as the rules of a 
inoral and pure life. For example, a man is com- 
manded, not to curse his children or his family. 
Never to be in contradiction with the general 
opinion. Not to throw on the fire the paring of 
anonion. Not to precede an old man. 
buy small loaves. Not to look at stagnant water. 
| Not to look at a person hanging. Not to laugh 
in a cemetery. Not to eat oranges during the 
night. Not to dispute on matters people do not 
understand. Not to impose an obligation of 
| gratitude on others. Not to speak of his own 


good deeds; and not to give advice except to those | 


| who receive it.—Very prudent, 
trivial or extravagant, directions. 
Mention of the lithographic works to be found 
at Constantinople must not be omitted. They 
are intended for the use of the people, and weara 
| family likeness. A little treatise on the culinary 
art, for instance, affords a list of courses and a 
collection of tales, enriched by lithographic de- 
| 
| 


coupled with 


signs. ‘These constitute illustrated editions. 
It is less easy than might be —— to follow 
| the current of Ottoman literature. Von Hammer, 


| the justly celebrated Orientalist of Vienna, com- | 
| plains bitterly of not being able to obtain certain | 


after date of their 
In the Mussul- 


| books, twenty-three years 
| publication at Constantinople. 


which neither in language nor in genius resemble 
|each other. Whatever is printed at Constanti- 
nople is Turkish; 
| Egypt are Arabic. In literature, as in politics, 
| the Ottoman Empire is not a unity, but an aggre- 
gation. In Turkey, also, the language spoken 
by the higher classes, conversant with Persian 
and Arabic, is not the language of the masses. 
| The works mentioned in this sketch are not read, 
j}and would not be understood, by them. A 
national literature for the whole people has yet 
to be created. The learned write to the educated, 
and intellectually there exists a separation in 
Ottoman society, which retards the progress of 
civilisation. Arabic is the language of the Koran | 
and canonical books, of law and of theology; the | 
| soft Persian, of poetry; and by aid of borrowed 
| beauties from these two, a modern Turkish has | 





SCIENCE, 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 
NEWS AND G OSSIP OF THE 
WORLD. 
I. New 


Asiatic Cholera: its 


THE N MEDICAL 


300KS. 

and Treat- 
Anatomy, 
ape r by 
Rich arp 


Symptoms, Pathology, 
ment ; is embodied its Morbid 
general and minute; translated from a 


Drs. Reinhardt and Leubuscher. By 


with which 


Barwei, F.R.C.S., late House a and 
how Demonstrator of Anatomy, at Thomas's 
Hospital. 

Thoughts on Cholera. By Evwix Hearne, M.B., 
London, formerly House Surgeon to University 


College He spital. 

Votes worth notic ing relative to Cho 
GILLKREsT, Inspector-General of Army 
3 P., and Corresponding Member of 
National Ac. ademy of Medicine. 

i@ Prevention of Cholera. By 
M.D. Re printed from the “ Medical 


Gazette.” 1853. 


lera. gy Dr. 
Hospitals, 
the Paris 





Joun Syow, 


Times and 


R port of the First Meeting of the East Surrey Cholera | 


Soci ty. 1853. 
Me have selected the recently-published 
dolera in the above list as fair specimens of 


works on 
the 


ART, MUS 


IC, THE 


modern literature of cholera, consisting chiefly of 
pamphlets, and possessing a great variety of interest 
and value. Indeed, although the mind is apt to 
weary of so many publications as are daily issuing 
from the press on one subject, yet perhaps none of 
them are useless. At all events, no facts or opinions 
appear likely to be forced upon public attention 
without being accompanied or followed by facts and 
opinions of a directly opposite tendency. If this 
appears at first sight discouraging, as testifying to 


the unsettled and unsatisfactory state of medical 
opinion, let it be recollected that it is only by the 
rigid examination and re-examination of facts and 
phenomena that medical science can ever advance 
towards perfection; and the very agitation of con- 
troverted questions tends to elicit facts, and, perhaps, 
to mature the conclusions of some mas ster mind, 
destined at length to solve and settle the various 


problems in dispute. 

The two first works on our list, one of which (Mr. 
Barwell’s) is more thana pamphlet, both proceed from 
men who have had, intheir capacity of house surgeons 


to their respective hospitals, the best p wossible oppor- 
tunity of watching the disease. They as both 
given a very luminous and full account of what 
passed under their notice, and have thus done useful 


service in the cause. To this clinical account of the 


yal the first forty-seven chap- | 


Rules of 


and are | 
adopted to assist the study of Mussulman feelings | 


Not to | 


man literary world there are two movements, | 


the publications at Cairo and | 


| tinople. 


been formed, and the old language abandoned to 
the common people. 

An effort has been made by the Armenians to 
remove this barrier; and strangely it has occurred 
that the foundation of a literature in Turkey, 
really national and for the people, has been 
undertaken, not by the Ottomans, but by the 
Roman Catholic religious congregation of the 
Mechitaristes established at Venice in the Island 
San Lazaro. By their means, in 1830, Oliver 
Goldsmith's Roman History was published in the 
idiom of the Turkish common people. In 1839, 
the religious chants of Metastasio; the Manual 
of Epictetus in 1837; and the History of St. 
Gregory, the apostle of the Armenians in the 
fourth century. The latter publication was evi- 
dently destined solely for the Armenians, who, 
from their peculiar position in the Ottoman 
Empire, are compelled to understand the vulgar 
tongue. The fact remains, that the Turkish 
people owe the elevation of the common idiom to 
participate in the intellectual progress, not to 
pious doctors of Islam, but to a Roman Catholic 
institution. An Englishman, Churchill, edited a 
journal, Dyeridei Hawadis (“ Book of Events”), 
in the common dialect, for the purpose of 
familiarising the people with the ideas of Europe. 
A cotemporary journal, Takwime Wekan (“ Pic- 
ture of Events”), appeared in the learned 
language. 

The first Gazette published at Constantinople 
was a French one, originated by the French envoy 
in the year 1795. Others succeeded at distant 
intervals, and with various results. At present 
thirteen journals, three Turkish, five French, and 
the remainder in the languages of the diffe- 
rent residents, appear at Constantinople; six at 
Smyrna; two at Cairo ; one at Alexandria; eight 
in Servia, and four in Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Politics, commercial subjects, and literature, fill 
up the table of contents. Five journals devote 
their columns exclusively to questions of trade 
| and navigation; two to law; one to medicine; and 
one to the sciences, including history, antiquities, 
philology, geography, &c. A state almanack is 
annually issued at the capital, and many others, 
Oriental and European, throughout the empire. 

The supervision of the periodical press is con- 
fided to the care of appointed censors. Three 
printing establishments are at the disposal of the 
| government, from whence are issued, in the Ori- 
ental languages, state papers, gazette, and works 
for the medical school. Turkish manuscripts are 
also printed and lithographed at the two Euro- 
pean presses licensed by government at Constan- 
The press at Balack, near Cairo, sends 
forth Oriental books and writings of every 
description; and these establishments continue to 
multiply. 

The Turks have no theatres in conformity with 
European tastes, but exhibitions of buffoonery 
entertain very sober members of society, and even 
women. One personage, Karaghuez, enjoys 
especial latitude in exciting the hilarity or en- 
livening the gravity of the Mussulmans with words 


| of double meaning, often more bold and free than 


would be tolerated in any assembly of Europe. 





DRAMA, &c. 


disease, Mr. Barwell has added tables illustrative of 
the statistics of cholera, so far as they relate to the 
results of cases, the proportion of the fatal cases, and 
other circumstances; and he has also subjoined a 
chapter on the morbid anatomy of cholera, consisting 
chiefly of a translation of Drs. Reinhardt and 
Leubuscher’s account of it. Mr. Barwell’s work is 
well worthy of study. His descriptions of the dis- 
ease are graphic and lucid, and his views of its patho- 
logy and treatment, liberal and philosophical. Like 
several other observers, he regards cholera as a 
species of intermittent or remittent fever of the 
typhoid type, of which the blue or algide form is the 
cold stage, and the consecutive fe ver the hot stage, or 


stage of reaction. He says: ‘The cholera patient 
often dies before the hot stage comes on, and never 
lives, as far as my experience goes, throug rh a secord 


cold fit to the next hot; the ague patient survives 
very many.” Mr. Hearne regards the disease as ** de- 


pendent on exterior causation, on something imbibed 


‘rom without, having a destructive influence on the 
human organisation, as indicated by the great and 
rapid prostration of the vite al powers.” He considers 
the vomiting, purg ring, and sweating as so many 


spontaneous efforts of the vital powe . to eliminate 
the morbid material 
may be 


but he thinks 


the body ¢ 
other elements 


too far, 


from 


this action carried 
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His 


cuta- 








removed at the same time. 
chiefly to the 


essential to life being 
therapeutic views are directed 






neous surface; and he would endeavour to promote 
perspiration by surrounding the body with bottles 
of hot water, and thus relieve the system by a 







safer channel than the intestines; at the same time 
endeavouring to check the diarrhea by mustard poul- 
tices to the abdomen, opiates and astringents. 

Dr. Gillkrest’s pamphlet is published with a view to 
show the uselessness of quarantine, and its inefficacy 
to stay the advance of cholera, or prevent its intro- 
duction to a country. He does not look upon cholera 
as a contagious or transmissible disease ; and there- 
fore condemns quarantine as a vexatious and worse 
than useless regulation, productive of calamities worse 
than the disease which it is intended to prevent. The | 
position and experience of Dr. Gillkrest, and the op- 
portunities he has had of extensive observation, render 
his views and representations worthy of the most 
careful and attentive examination. 

Dr. Snow’s little tract on the prevention of cholera 
is at least as important an essay on the subject as has 
yet issued from the press. His theory of its propaga- 
tion (by the poison being swallowed) is difficult of 
proof and disproof; but certainly the Newcastle out- 
break offers new evidence in favour of it. If it be true, 
itis manifest that no person ought from this time to be 
seized with cholera; for, with a good supply of pure 
water, and perfect cleanliness, the poison could not be 
swallowed. If Dr. Snow is mistaken, still his theory, 
so far as it is admitted, will be useful. It will tend 
to show the importance of pure water and personal 
cleanliness. The tract is well worthy of study on | 
this and other accounts. 

The Report of the first meeting of the East 
Cholera Society reveals a professional movement well 
worthy of public attention. A large number of 
medical men, some of them of first-rate reputation, 
chiefly residing in Surrey, travel, some of them many 
miles, in order to consult together as to the best 
means of preventing the development of cholera. It 
is probable this East Surrey Society will not long 
exist alone, but will be the first among many local 
associations formed for a similar purpose. No other 
profession has yet been found sutliciently independent 
of sordid motives to sacrifice time and labour and 
money for the purpose of anticipating and preventing 
the social evils on which the subsistence of its mem- 
bers depe nd. Yet this is constantly lone by the 
members of the very worst-paid profession. 
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I], EprpemMics AND THE PuBLIC HEALTH. 
The extreme and unusnal severity of the weather | 
has had its usual influence on the health of the inha- | 
bitants. Although it has materially increased the 
mortality from disorders of the respiratory organs, | 
so that more deaths than usual have been registered, 
the general health of those who have braved the in- | 
clemency of the season has unquestionably been im- | 
proved. The effect of a hard frost in purifying the | 
atmosphere has been most salutary. No malarious | 
emanations can possibly arise even from putrid mat- 





















ters, when they are frozen. Accordingly, cholera is 
nearly extinct in London, only ten deaths from this 
cause haying been registered in the week ending 
Dec. 31; and nine of these occurred in the suburban | 





In Glasgow the disease is likewise on the 
decrease; and in Dundee and Edinburgh it has nearly 
disappeared. An outbreak of cholera has, however, 
taken place in Redruth, Cornwall, the disease pre- 
vailing with the greatest violence in the districts 
attacked in 1849, which is attributed to the filthy con- 
dition of the town prior to the setting in of the frost. 
In Kilwinning and Dalry, Scotland, cholera has also 
appeared in a very malignant form. 
Il]. Meprcat Curr-cHat AND Discovertes. 

The dismissal of Mr. Gay from the office of surgeon 
to the Royal Free Hospital, which he had held for 
seventeen years, with great advantage to the hospital 
as well as honour to himself, has excited more as- 
tonishment in the profession than any recent event ; 
and at present we have heard but one opinion ex- 
pressed on the subject, namely, that, unless a much 
better reason for this precipitate 
given shall be forthcoming, the interests of this useful 
institution will be very seriously injured. The facts of 
the case are as fullows :—For some time past two rival 
medical periodicals have been engaged in the some- 
what unseemly task of publishing the memoirs of 
living members of the profe sion. A very considera- 
ble number of the brightest ernaments of 
fession, as well as afew second or third-rate men, have 
been thus complimented in one or the other of these 
journals ; 
cases the material facts 
tained, directly or indirectly, from the 
whose history is thus published. On the 


districts. 


































30th of 






portrait, of Mr. Gay, in which it is asserted that he 








that the hospital owes everything, as a surgical arena, 
to his skill and enterprise. The article was highly 
complimentary to Mr. Gay, but disparaging to the 
hospital. Nearly four months were allowed to clapse | 
before any notice was taken of the circumstance ; but 











questions :—‘ 1. Was the manuscript or proof of your 
biography, published in a medical paper of the date 






| education, professional writings, &c., 


| clique, simply because he patronises the wrong jour- | 


| fession are determined to investigate this iniquitous | perimental details. 
| affair. 


| ciently minute to satisfy not 


act than has yet been | 


the pro- | 


and it is quite clear that in most of these | 
related must have been ob- | 
individual | 


March 1853 appeared a biographical notice, with a 


was not indebted to the hospital for his celebrity, but | 


suddenly the Committee addressed a most uncourteous | 
note to Mr. Gay, containing the following insulting | 





of the 30th of March last, seen by you previous to its | spur to the construction of instruments for determin- 
publication? 2. Did you supply any part of that | ing the duration of small intervals of time; one of 
biography ? 8. If that biography was published | the simplest and best of which was invented by 
without your knowledge or sanction, have you written | Siemans, formerly lieutenant in the Prussian artil- 
to the publisher to complain of any statements or alle- | lery, to which motion was communicated in the first 
gations it contained?” To this Mr. Gay conde- | instance by clock-work, and afterwards by the gal- 
scended to reply that he did not see the manuscript | vanic current; but he at length cast aside this appa- 
or proof, nor was he aware of their nature prior to | ratus, and brought electricity to bear so as to mark 
their publication, but that he had supplied the editor | the times, doing away with the mechanical interven- 
of the journal with the simple facts of his birth, | tions. 
required for the | To describe the various steps made by Wheatstone, 
compilation of that biography; and that he had not | Gauss, Weber, Pouillet, and by Helmholtz himself, to 
complained to the editor, of any statements or allega- | improve upon and perfeet the invention of Siemans, 
tions therein contained. It was afterwards resolved that | would involve too many technicalities; suffice it then 
this “reply ” was not satisfactory to the Committee; | ta say that such delicacy has been attained by 
at a subsequent meeting it was resolved “that Mr. | Wheatstone’s invention of a rapidly-rotating mirror, 
Gay has forfeited the confidence of the Committee ;” | that the French physicists Fizeau and Foucault have 
and at a still more recent meeting Mr. Gay was for- | measured the amount of time occupied by the passage 
mally dismissed from the office of surgeon to the | of light through a distance of 12 feet; and, as we 
hospital, which dismissal, to the astonishment of the | know that light travels at the rate of 200,000 miles 
profession, was afterwards confirmed at a meeting of | in a second of time, it fullows that the portion of time 
the governors. The matter cannot, however, rest | acfual’y measured was the 77-millionth part of a 
here. It is not denied that Mr. Gay has fulfilled his | second, a division of time so impalpable to our con- 
duties with punctuality, zeal, and skill, and that his | ceptions, that although we know it must be, yet we 
only offence is that of having supplied with certain | are utterly unable to realise it. 
facts, an editor who hes a rival on the Committee. It is to ascertain the duration of certain physiolo- 
Moreover, Mr. Gay has unquestionably been both an | gical processes that Helmholtz has applied instru- 
ornamental and useful appendage to the hospital; he | ments somewhat similar to those just alluded to. In 
| has not only proved himself to be a skilful and ac- | the living body the muscle is excited to action by the 
complished surgeon, but he has introduced improve- | agency of the threads of nerves which ramify through 
ments into the art of surgery which will probably be | it ; these threads of nerves being in connection with 
esteemed and valued when his enemies shall have been | the brain. Here the mysterious influences of the will 
forgotten. Very recently he has been the means of | impart an excitation whose nature is unknown, but 
handing over to the funds of the hospital a legacy which darts through the nervous fibres, and, arriving 
of 500/., left at his discretiou by one of his own pa- | at the muscle, brin; gsitinto play. To modernise the 
tients. Now, it is not to be tolerated that a hospital | famous fable of Menenius Agrippa, the nervous fibres 
surgeon of first-rate talent should be sent adrift by a | in the body are the telegraphic wires, transmitting 
| every occurrence from the remotest confines of the 
| state to head-quarters, and again returning the 
commands of the ruling power to every subject of the 





nal; and it is high time the medical profession began 
to inquire into the merits of the case. If commercial 
medical journalism is to ride rough-shod over the | land. The object of the investigation we are now 
profession in this way, it is time it were allowed to die | considering was therefore to determine whether, in 
a natural death. There will soon be nothing left for | the transmission of such intelligence, a measurable 
the profession but to rally round the standard of the | time elapses whilst the ends of the nerves communi- 
Provincial Association, and have a journal of their | cate to the brain an impression made upon them ; and, 
own, in which, whatever may be its faults and imper- | on the other hand, is time required to convey the 
fections, the interests of the profession will not be | commands of the will from the brain to a distant 
sacrificed to the eupidity oe atrade. We understand | muscle? 
that, at a public meeting shortly to’be held, the pro- | Again the reader must accept results in lieu of ex- 
As the muscles and nerves of a 
| frog retain their vitality longer than those of warm- 
| blooded animals, the investigation was begun on the 
| excitation of the severed muscles and accompanying 
| nerves of a frog; and a series of experiments niade, 
| which, after correction for probable errors, and. rejec- 
| tion of all imperfect trials, led to the conclusion, that 
the probable speed with which sensation travels 

| through the motor nerves of a frog is about eighty 
| feet in a secon d—a velocity unexpec tedly small, since 
sound travels ten times more quickly through the air. 
We now come to man. 

Of the results of his experiments on man, Professor 
Helmholtz does not hesitate to speak with a calm and 
modest confidence, which naturally begets within us 


It will be a trial of no ordinary kind. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 

MopeEs OF MEASURING VERY SMALL PORTIONS OF 
Time.—It would have been thought that the second, 
our smallest recognised multiple of time, was suffi- 
only the ordinary wants | 
of life, but even the requirements of the philosopher ; 
or, at any rate, when he had divided the second 
into tenths that he had nearly attained the limits | 
within which observation was possible, and would | a conviction of their correctness similar to that enter- 
content himself therewith. Not thus thinks Pro- | tained by the experimenter. The sensation of an im- 
fessor Helmholtz, and others before him; since, for | pression made on the extremities of the nerves com- 


| physiological and astronomical purposes, the determi- | municating with the skin, is transmitted to the brain 


nation of the duration of various and rapidly -passing | at the rate of about 195 feet in a second, a rate of 
processes and movements would yield us much valu- | travelling which varies not, either in different persons, 
able knowledge. | or at different times of the day. Arrived at the brain, 

In observing thetransit of stars, a most delicate | an interval of 1-10th of a second passes, before the will, 
and important matter, it is found that a difference of | even when the attention is strung to the uttermost, 
a second may occur between observers practised in the | is able to issue its command to the nerves, that their 


work; and experience shows that a man, in spite | respective muscles shall execute a certain motion. 
| of the most careful training and attention, may | This interval varies with the person and with the 
in the simultaneous determination of a  percep- | degree of attention; when this is lax, it is very 
tion of vision and a perception of hearing, as in | irregular, when fixed, very regular. The order issued 


transit of a star, commit | by the brain probably travels tothe muscle with 

When the eye or | about the same speed as the impression to the brain. 

the ear alone is brought into play, the discriminating | Finally, about 1-100th of a second elapses after 

power is much greater than when they are conjoined: | the receipt of the command before the muscle is in 

thus, two distinct flashes of light can be seen with | action. In all, therefore, from the excitation of 
| 


marking the time of a 
an error of at least half a second. 





an interval of one tenth of a second between them; | sensitive nerves of the skin till the moving of the 
but if this time be lessened, the flashes melt into one, | muscle, 1} to 2 tenths of a second are consumed. To 
asevery schoolboy sees when he produces aseeming ring | take the maximum difference available in the human 
of fire by swinging an ignited stick rapidly around body—it is found that intelligence from the great toe 
his head. The limit of the capability of the ear is | arrives at head- ~quarters about 1-30th of a second 
practically the same, it detecting ascertainable dif- | later than when emanating from the ear or the cheek. 
ferences amounting to about one-tenth of a second. These results prove to us that our capacities for 
These limits seem, in some measure, to be owing to | grasping spaces of time by means of our perceptive 
the necessity of the consciousness of perception re- | powers, are just as limited, “when applied to the minute 
quiring time to produce reflection ‘“ Now I see a | portions of time, as when applied to the v rastest ; we find 
tlash—now another.” We require the aid of thought | that time actually does elapse during nervous impres- 
in order to discriminate, and to convert a sensuous | sions and muscular action, which we have been used 
into a mental impression; whilst, to effect this process | to regard as simultaneous; and that there are dura- 
| distinctly, seems to require a duration of time equal | tions of time we cannot appreciate, because the nerves 
at least to one-tenth of a second. | cannot act more quickly. Our sensuous perceptions 

Such are the natural limits within which the deter- | travel but slowly when compared with the velocity of 
mination of small portions of time is possible. Do | light and of sound, and it is happy for us that the 
we want closer measurement, we must seek arti- distances are so short, which they must traverse to 
| ficial aid. The artificial methods adopted are based | reach the brain, that we do not observe their influence 
| on two different principles; the conversion of inter- | on our consciousness, With an ordinary whale, the 
| vals of time into intervals of space; and the meeha- | case is more doubtful, for in all likelihood the animal 
nieal effect produced by a force of known intensity | does not feel a wound in its tail, until a second after 
during an interval of time—caleulating the duration | its infliction, and expends another second in sending 
of the action from the amount of mechanical effect. | the command to the tail to defend itself. 


| The art of war, from the necessities of the artillery, PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
| in determining the path of the ball, &c., gave the ArtiFiciaAL DiAMonps.—Some time ago Despretz 
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instituted a series of experiments on the effect of in- 


tense heat on several substances usually regarded as 
infusible. His source of heat was a galvanic battery 
of various powers, combined with a jet of hydrog n 
gas, and concentrated bya lens. When subjected to 
the temperatures obtained from the battery and its 
adjuncts, magnesia fused and volatilised in white 
fumes; silicon rapidly melted, and its analogue, 
boron, both fused and volatilised; titanium and 
tungsten fused, and proved to be also slightly 
volatile, the fused portions of the former being almost 
as hard as corundum, whilst the latter was harder 
than the ruby. Anthracite coal became pliable, and 


then fused ; and sugar-charcoal, a very pure form of 


carbon, under the influence of the highest tem 
ture attained, volatilised, in vacuo, as a black c1 
talline powder. Charcoal, at this temperature, is also 
capable of bending, welding, and fusing; and, from 
whatever source it is obtained, then the 
peculiar nature of graphite-carbon. Despretz also ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the formation of the 
diamond, by the influence of intense heat on car- 
honaceous substances, was improbable, whether in 
nature or by art. 

These investigations have again been resumed by 
him, with a view to, if possible, under other condi- 
tions, and with the same means, obtain charcoal in a 
crystalline form, success having attended his experi- 
ments with many other bodies. Instead of the sudden 
volatilisation produced in his former mode of operating, 
he now had recourse to the slow volatilisation pro- 
duced by the induced electric current. A continuous 
current, in vacuo, between a small bundle of 
platinum wires and a cylinder of pure charcoal, was 
kept up for upwards of a month, excepting during 
the recharging of the battery, during which time a 
thin black layer gradually accumulated on the wires. 
At the extremities of the wires, and even on the black 
carbonaceous layer, small black octahedral crystals 
were detected, and a few white translucent 
resting on a base. This black substance was detached 
from the bundle of wires, and placed in the hands of 
acompetent person to test as to its hardness on the 
tuby, a gem which can only be polished with diamond- 
powder. This it readily effected, polishing several in 
a short space of time; a circumstance which induced 
the operator to regard it as diamond-powder, and 
which, combined with the crystalline form presented 
by this substance, and the circumstances of its pro- 
duction, leave but little doubt on the mind that the 
diamond may be procured by the continuous action of 
a weak electric current. 

ASTRONOMY. 

THe CoLrourep Ligur or THE Srars.—Some 
observations made at the Collegio Romano, show that 
the phenomenon of coloured light is not confined to 
the double stars, but is frequently exhibited by many 
of the single fixed stars; of these it would seem that 
about one-half emit a yellowish light, shaded with 
varying proportions of white light, orange, and other 
colours. The coloured stars are principally met with 
ina zone lying between 30 30° south 
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north and 30 
declination; in the northern portion of which the 
bluish and violet-tinted stars for the most part occur, 
whilst red and orange ones prevail in the southern 
livision. In the vicinity of the constellation Her- 
cules, the greatest number of the blue and violet- 
coloured stars are found; a circumstance which has 
been pressed into the support of the hypothesis of the 
motion of our planetary system towards that constel- 
lation held by Herschel and Argelander. Change of 
colour is also exhibited by some of the single fixed 
stars; as, for instance, Sirius and 6 Geminorum. 

Tur SouarR Rays.—Arago’s opinion that the rays 
from the sun's centre possess a more intense 
chemical action than those from its edges, has been 
prettily confirmed by means of photography —pic- 
tures of the sun’s disk, taken by means of a com- 
paratively insensible medium, invariably displaying a 
striking difference of intensity of tint between the 
edge and the centre. 











ART AND ARTISTS. 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Messrs. Waterlow and Sons have printed, on 
cardboard, in chromo-lithography, a very beautiful 
“Boudoir Almanac.” The colours, eight in number, 
are good, and the drawing is effective—altogether an 
flegant production, and one which well marks our 
progress in the art of chromo-lithographic printing, 
The progress which chromo-lithography and nature- | 
printing has made since the year 1851, and the 
iarked attention which has been recently called to 
he latter, in consequence of the successful efforts of 
he Imperial Printing-office at Vienna, have induced 
he Council of the Society of Arts to bring together a 
collection of recent specimens. It is understood that 
ipwards of fifty specimens of nature-printing from 
lenna, of every variety—botanical, geological, ento- 


| Nological—will be shown, and also some of the earlier | 


productions (as far back as 1847) of Dr. Fergusen 
Branson, of Sheffield, to whom, it is believed, the 
vention is due. The numbers attending the 
Museum of Ornamental Art at Marlborough-house 
“uring the month of December were as follows:— 
1,630 persons on the public days, and admitted free ; 
*0 persons on the students’ days, and admitted as 








i printed 





students on the payment of 6d. each, besides the 
registered students of the classes and schools, being 
an increase of 5567 over the corresponding period of 
last year——The Town Council of Dundee have 


agreed to subseribe five guineas to the testimonial 
about to be erected by the contributions of all classes 
in this country to M. Bellot. The committee of the 
Trinity-house of Dundee has also resolved to sub- 
31.——The Board of Trade Dx partment of 
Science and Art has issued a circular to the masters 
of schools throughout the country on the subject 
of elementary drawing, with the view of obtainin 
evidence as to the best modes mn | t of 
affording such instruction. The cireular points out 
that the department views the acquirement of the 
power of drawing, “ much less related to fine 
art or for the encouragement of artists, decorative or 
otherwise, than as promoting accurate observation by 
the eye, a habit of seeing correctly, and a rapid means 
of explanation where writing fails, useful in every 
relation of life.” Examples are wanted ; and to this 
end the circular requests masters to furnish specimens, 
for which they are prepared to pay five shillings for 
every example selected for publication. The masters 
are also requested to state the processes by which they 
teach, with the view of determining on the best. —— 
Mr. Marshall commenced the delivering of a course 
of Lectures on the Human Form, to a large and 
studious audience, on Thursday week, at Marlborough- 
house. 

The suggestion brought before the Society of Arts, 
by Prince Albert as President, to collect authentic 
portraits of distinguished inventors, either in art or 
science, is thus remarked upon in the proposal :— 
“* Great care should, however, be taken in the selec- 
tion, only to include those whose inventions have had 
an important and beneficial effect in improving the 
condition of the people generally, and in advancing 
science, and in whom, consequently, all should feel an 
equal interest. An attempt to form a collection of 
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this description might also prove the means of rescu- 
ing from destruction many records that may still 
exist of by-gone men, eminent in science 1 art— 





and if a catalogue were added, containing s 
biographical sketch of their lives, it might tend to the 
further useful result of leading others to study, and 
attempt toemulate the means by which such men 
acquired their reputation.” 

A letter from Athens states that a German sculptor 


long-lost qu s of 













named Siogel has discovered the i¢ 
the red and green antique marbles; the red antique 


on the southern part of the chain of Taygete, a 
green on the northern side of the island of Tin 
A monument to the memory of the monk, Ber 
Schwartz, to whom is commonly attributed the in- 
vention of gunpowder, has just been erected at Fri- 
burg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden. It is placed on 
a fountain, built in the centre of the grand market- 
pl ice, 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Science of Music. 

G. 8S. Reeves. London: Novello. 
Music is “both an art and a 
sisting in the power of performing an air or piece ; 
the science in an acquaintance with the system on 
which the constituent sounds of the air or piece, and 
the successions or combinations of those sounds, 
depend.” The importance of this science of music to 
the true artist cannot be exaggerated; yet how rarely 
is it acquired. Perhaps this may be owing to the 
absence of good works of instruction ; for, notoriously, 
those we have hitherto possessed are either deficient 
in accuracy or they are so profoundly learned and 
technical that learners cannot understand them. Mr. 
Reeve’s essay completely removes this difficulty from 
the student’s path. There will now be no excuse for 
any person who learns music failing to master the 
science of “sweet sounds.” Mr. Reeves has taught it 
so clearly that every reader can comprehend him. It 
is a volume fit even for schools; and yet the most 
learned might peruse it with profit. 


A Treatise on the By DANIEL M. 


science—the art con- 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Tue Promenade Concerts at St. Martin’s Hall have 
ceased. The New Philharmonic Society will resume 
its performances in March, and among other works 





given will be the Second Part of Dr. Wylde’s Para 
dise Lost, and Beethoven’s Mass in D.——A corre- 


spondent of the Atheneum states that the Earl of 
Ellesmere has just become the purchaser of many 
hundred manuscript plays, by all the authors who 
have written for the stage from the year 1757 to 
the vear 1824. These are the copies which were from 
time to time sent officially to the Licenser of Dramatic 
Compositions; and in many instances they bear his 
marks and remarks for regulating the performance, 
and contain passages, omitted not only in the repre 
sentation but in the editions afterwards printed from 
the acting copies. Thus, in the case of not a few of 
our most popular writers, these manuscripts supply 
portions not hitherto known, and which, but for the 
preservation of these originals, would have been en- 
tirely lost. It has also often happened that pro- 
logues and epilogues did not accompany plays as 
but here they are found, either attached to | 








the drama itself, as sent in for approbation, or sepa- 
rately furnished. It is well known that this part 
of the performance was frequently contributed, not 
by the author of the play, but by some literary friend. 
A very considerable number of dramatic | ieces, espe- 
cially those of a te mporary character, have never been 
printed at all, although the productions of celebrated 
authors; and it is very well known, as in the in- 
stances of Cibber and Vanbrugh, Garrick and Col- 
man, &c., that disputes have arisen as to the separate 
shares of each in a performance. Points of this sort, 
among others, are settled by these manuscripts ; 
and there is likewise a large body of correspondence 
between authors and managers, and managers and 
licensers, not one word of which has ever been pub- 
lished. The whole collection illustrates the history 
of our stage during nearly a century—since it proves 
at once with respect to revived dramas, who was or 
was not the author of the additions and alterations— 
a matter of doubt even within ourown memory. The 
office of licenser was established in its present form in 
1737; and it was the good fortune and good taste of 
the late Mr. Larpent (who died, we believe, in 1824) 
to obtain and preserve all the manuscripts of his pre- 
decessors in the appointment; and his widow being 
auxious to sell them in 1825, they were bought for 
180/. 

The great novelty of the day in Paris is a five-act 
play by MM. Emile Augier and Jules Sandean, two 
well-known magnates of the literary drama. The 
theatre of its production is the Francais ; its title is 
La Pierre de Touche. A man-hating musician, who 
grumbles while in poverty, and, through sudden 
wealth, becomes an arrant scoundrel, gives the title 
to the piece, from the fact that he does not stand the 
touchstone. M. Vatel, formerly director of the 
Italian Opera at Paris, has brought an action for 
damages against the present director, for his having 
caused J Puritani to be performed without permission, 
and also to prevent him from performing that and 
certain other operas in future. A sad accident has 
befallen Gueymard, one of the principal singers of the 
Grand Opera at Paris. His hair-dresser, whilst curl- 
ing his hair a few mornings ago, accidentally touched 
his eye with the heated iron. Loss of the sight and 
perhaps permanent disfigurement will, it is feared, be 
the consequence. Saul, by Maestro Buzzi, is 
described as extremely successful at Novara. I 
Trovatore has been well received at the Carlo Felice, 
at Genoa, with Mme. Salvino Donatelli, Cresci, and 
Graziani. A new dramatic composer has appeared 
in Italy, who promises to deprive Verdi of the pre- 
eminence he has so long held. The Carnival season 
at Milan has been opened with a new opera, // Convito 
di Baldassare (Belshazzar’s Feast), the maiden work 
of a young composer named Buzzi. No piece pro- 
duced at the Scala for many years has created such a 
degree of enthusiasm; and Madame Clara Novello, 
the prima donna, appears to have shared in the 
triumph. This opera is described as being a return to 
the pure vocal style of the olden Italian school, and 
as tending to promote the reaction in favour of that 
school which is said to have already commenced; the 
works of Verdi, which have so long held exclusive 
possession of the stage in Italy, decidedly falling into 
disfavour.—A grand musical festival is to be held 
at Rotterdam in July next, to celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of the Society for the Advancement of 
Music in the Netherlands.——Verdi’s Louisa Miller 
has been given at the Oriente, in Madrid, with great 
Mile. Gazzanina, as the heroine, is very 
highly spoken of. 
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GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


Messrs. 





New works of fiction are announced by 
Hurst and Blackett, the successor to Mr. Colburn, as 
preparing for publication during the present season, 
from the pens of Miss Mitford, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. 
Trollope, Miss Pardoe, the author of Emilia Wyndham, 
the author of Margaret Maitland, and the author of 
Anne Dysart. The announcements for 1854 in- 
clude a History of Oliver Cromwell and the English 
Commonwealth, by M. Guizot; Hungary, Past and 
Present, by the late Secretary of the Hungarian 
Government of 1849; the third volume of Lord John 
Russell's Memoirs and Correspondence of Fox 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe is stated to be engaged in writing 
her travels in Europe. Uncle Tom been intro- 
duced to the Athenians in Old Greece, under the gen- 
tlemanly title of Omparpas Thomas. Two volumes 
presented to Parliament have been printed, con- 
taining the nineteenth report on National Education 
in Lreland. 

The Civilisateur, a monthly publication of M. de 
Lamartine, has been sold by him for 100,000 francs 
and an annuity of 6000 frances. He will continue to 
contribute, but his health would not permit him to 
conduct it alone. ——No fewer than 417 almanacks, or 
four million copies, have been issued in France for the 
present year. The Moniteur mentions from Vienna, 
the 31st of Decembcy, that the Russian Government 
is about to establish “a journal; even the name of the 
chief editor of that new enterprise is already men- 
tioned. The paper is to appear in the French lan- 
guage, as several of the papers in the German lan- 
guage do already advocate the Muscovite cause.—— 
French literature is “looking up.” Amongst the 
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works announced are—a new contribution to the 
History of the English Revolution, by M. Guizot; the 
continuation of the History of the Consulate and Em- 
pire, together with a work on the Fine Arts, and a 
History of Florence, by M. Thiers; a translation of 
Dante, by M. Lamennais; a continuation of the 
Souvenirs Politiques et Littéraires of M. Villemain ; 
more études of personages of the Fronde; the con- | 
tinuation of M. de Barante’s History of the Convention ; 
ditto of M. de Lamartine’s ditto; Jules Janin will 
give two or three other volumes of his soi-disant His- 
tory of Dramatic Literature ; Madame Sand an account 
of her life and adventures, under the title of Wa Con- 
fession; Ponsard, a new tragedy or comedy; Dr. Véron, 
‘the conclusion of his memoirs of a Bourgeois de 
Paris. Alexander von Humboldt has lately given 
to the world, through his publisher, Cotta, the first 
volume of his minor writings, containing the geo- 
gnostic and physical phenomena. It is dedicated to 
Leopold von Buch, whom he calls “ the talented in- 
vestigator of nature, and the greatest geognost of the 
age,” as a little monument of a friendship never dis- 
turbed for sixty years.” Aristotle’s remarkable 
treatise De Partibus Animalium has been translated, 
for the first time, into German by Dr. A. von Frankius, 
with the Greek text on the opposite pages. 

Mr. Albert Smith is said to have made 17,0004. | 
by his lectures on ‘‘ Mont Blanc.” Dr. Bowring 
is to succeed Sir George Bonham, as Governor of 
Hong Kong, and Chief Superintendent of British 
Trade in Chinan——The American poet, Dr. O. 
Wendell Holmes, in a lecture on Tennyson, delivered 
lately in New York, said Philip Bailey, the author 
of Festus, belonged to the class of philosophical 
idealists. “‘ Ithink,” he said, ‘‘no other poem had ever 
so many stars. If turned to Romeo's use, it would | 
fulfil Juliet’s wish for him. Our young friend, Alex- 
ander Smith, has similar astronomical tendencies.” | 
—-At the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, on Saturday 
week, a dinner was given to Professor Owen in the 
model of the Iguanodon. The company numbered 
eight-and-twenty, of whom twenty-one were accom- 
modated in the interior of the great Plesiosaurus, and 
seven at a side table, on a platform raised to the same 
level.—tThe lovers of natural history and of field | 
sports will learn with much regret that Mr. St. John, | 
author of Wild Sports in the Highlands, &c. has 
been prostrated by an attack of illness of a character 
calculated to cause the deepest sympathy and anxiety 
among his family and friends. Mr. St. John has for 
some time resided in Elgin, esteemed and respected | 
by all. Of the two prize essays on juvenile delin- 
quency, pronounced equal in merit by the adjudica- 
tors, one is written by Mr. Micaiah Hill, minister of a 
congregational church in Devonshire, and the other is 
the production of a lady who does not court publicity. | 
——Viscount Strangford has retired from the office | 
of director of the Society of Antiquaries. The post 
left vacant by his retirement has been filled up by the | 
election of Sir Henry Ellis. 

The Admiralty have determined again to despatch | 














the screw steamer Phenix, in the ensuing spring, to 
Beechy Island, to communicate with, and to convey 
supplies to, Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition in search | 
of Sir. John Franklin. A Diocesan Architectural 
Society has been established in Worcester, Lord Lyt- 
tleton being president.——Mr. Charles Dickens has | 
been occupied during the Christmas week in giving | 
readings of his own Christmas books to the inhabi- | 
tants of Birmingham. Mr. Dickens is very popular 
at Birmingham, having collected a greater sum than | 
any other subscriber for the purpose of establishing | 
the proposed new institute, which is to be commenced | 
on a grand scale in the town as soon as the necessary 
sum of 20,000/. has been collected. On the evenings 
of Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday week, he presented | 
himself to the inhabitants in their Town-hall, and 
read his Christmas Carol, and his Cricket on the 
Hearth. The former, selected for Tuesday, was re- 
peated on Friday, and on both occasions, but espe- | 
cially the last, was received with unbounded admira- | 
tion. The latter did not tell so strongly, but was, | 
nevertheless, very favourably received. During | 
the three nights of his appearance, 6000 people | 
attended, and the spacious hall, which, on the | 
first two nights, was filled with the wealthier 
classes, was on the third almost exclusively reserved 
for the operatives and their families. At this reading 
2000 of the lower classes were present, including 
some from all the large establishments in Birming- 
bam. ‘ Every stroke of humour,” we are told, ‘ and 
every touch of pathos, were eagerly caught up,” and 
the audience and reader, after an evening of appa- 
rently great enjoyment, separated with mutual satis- 
faction. The Friday evening lectures appointed 
for the forthcoming season at the Royal Institution 
are :— Professor Faraday, “On Electric Induction. 
Associated Cases of Current and Statice Effects;” 
Professor Tyndall, On the Vibration and Tones 
produced by the Contact of Bodies having different 
Temperatures,” Mr. Grove “On the Transmission of 
‘lectricity by Flame and Gases;” Professor Owen, 
“* On the Structure and Homologies of Teeth;” Dr. | 
Conolly, ‘On the Characters of Insanity;” Dr. H. 
Bence Jones, “On the Acidity, Sweetness, and 
Strength of different Wines;” Professor Baden 
Powell, ‘‘On certain Paradoxes of Rotatory Mo- 
tion;” Mr. Brooke, ‘*On the Construction and Uses 
ef the Modern Compound Microscope ;” Dr. S. H. 

















table and Animal Kingdoms ;” Dr. Gladstone, “ On 
Chemical Affinity among substances in Solution ; 


and Applications of Silica.” 


colony of New Brunswick, subject to the regulations | 


| in money or colonial stamps. 


| each year to him who has done most in combating 
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Ward, ‘On the Growth of Plants in closely Glazed 
Cases;” Dr. Lankester, “On the Structural and 
Physiological Distinctions supposed to limit the Vege- 


and the Rev. J. Barlow, ‘On some of the Properties 
By a Treasury war- | 
rant, directed to be in operation on and after the 2nd 
inst., it is ordered that printed books, magazines, 
reviews, and pamphlets, may be transmitted by post 
between any part of the United Kingdom and the 





and rates therein contained, viz., on every packet con- 
sisting of a single printed book, &c. the sheets of 
which shall be sewed or bound together, if not exceed- 
ing half a pound weight, postage 6d.; not exceeding 
one pound, 1s.; not exceeding two pounds, 2s.; not 





odes 


| exceeding three pounds, 3s; and for every pound | 
| above three pounds, an additional charge of 1s., every | 


fraction to be charged as an additional pound. No | 
packet, if containing more than one printed book, &e. | 
or if exceeding two feet, shall be forwarded under the 
aforesaid provisions. If the packet be posted in the | 
United Kingdom, the postage must be prepaid by | 
British postage stamps ; if in New Brunswick, either 
The covers or enve- 
lopes to be open at both ends. 

The Emperor of Austria has decreed that the 
German shall be the vernacular language of all the 
colleges of Hungary. Four young Egyptians have 
recently taken out their decree of Doctor of Physic 
at the University of Munich. The lectures in the 
Copenhagen University are to be delivered in Danish 
instead of Latin. The Archbishop of Besancon, 
the Archbishop of Paris, and the Bishop of Viviers, 
have forbidden their clergy to have anything to do 
with table-turning and table-talking——The Paris 
Institute has been authorised to receive a legacy of 
100,000 francs, bequeathed by M. Breaut as a prize 
for the discovery of a cure for cholera. Till the cure 
be found, the interest of the money is to be given 














the disease. In the course of the proceedings of 
the German Association for the Advancement of 
Science, lately held at Tubingen, Professor Karnat 
announced that Germany had coal enough to supply 











years. The remains of some gigantic animal have | 
been dug up in Algeria. The head is not less than | 
eighty-five centimetres from the teeth to the nape, | 
and forty-eight across the bone of the forehead. The | 
front part of the upper jaw has long teeth, and also | 
tusks, similar to those of a wild boar. The legs of 
the animal are about the size of those of a horse, and, 
from the bend of the ribs, it is supposed that its size | 
must have been about four times that of anordinary ox. 
Its head somewhat resembles that of the hippopo- | 
tamus, and its mouth must have been of extraordinary 
power. 


| 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. | 








THE pantomimes and burlesques are finding their 
level, which is rather a low one. Even columns of | 
florid description and lavish praise, contributed by | 
their own authors to the daily press, have not suc- | 
ceeded in saving the declining reputation of this class 
of entertainment. In five instances the present 
Christmas pieces are acknowledged failures :—at one 
house a withdrawal has been effected—at a second 
the pantomime is placed last on the bills, and is ripe 
for withdrawal—and at three others, the excellence 
of the spectacle alone ensures the toleration of the | 
public. This is a mournful state of things both for | 
managers and audiences; and mayhap will teach a | 
lesson which will be productive of reform. 

Mr. Wigan has revived his very excellent little 
piece, The First Night, at the Olympic, Miss P. Horton 
making a charming débutante. At Drury Lane, a 
melodrama, which would do credit to the Victoria, 
has been found attractive. Morning performances of 
the Christmas pieces have been frequent; and the 
question suggests itself: Would it not be as well to 
limit these entertainments to the daylight, and to the 
young audiences who do enjoy them? Certainly, the 
parent British Lion has lost his relish for such. 


MApDAME TussAup’s Exnipition.—Many figures 
have of late been added to the numerous groups in the 
great room of this establishment, and among them is 
an excellent likeness of the present Archbishop of 
Paris. He is represented in the full costume worn on 
state occasions, and as giving his nuptial benediction 
to the Emperor and Empress of the French. 





OBITUARY. 


Ds Beaveitan.—Recent y, at Paris, aged 63, M. Amédée de 
Beauplan. The real name of this popular composer of 
romances was Rousseau, and he was the nephew, we are 
told, of Mme. Campan. In his time, M. de Beauplan was 
the composer of some slight and pleasing comic operas; 
but his claim on musical recollection will principally rest 
among his romances, 

On the 12th inst. at Paris, M. Armand Bertin, 
chief editor of the Journal des Debats. 

Carty! £.—On Christmas-day, at Scotsbrig, near Ecclefechan, 


' Mrs. Carlyle, the mother of the distinguished author. ' 





| National Ilust. Lib. : 
| Nautical Magazine, 


| Railway Library: 


—— 


Thomas Carlyle arrived from his residence at Chelsea 
few days before the last scene, and, on the spot where he 
was born, witnessed the departure of a mother who had 
the satisfaction, many years before her death, of seeing 
her family rise to a proud and well-merited distinction. 

Dipot.—Recently, at Paris, aged 93, M. Pierre Didot, brother 
of M. Firmin Didot, and senior member of the book-trade 
of France. 

Famin.—Recently, M. César Famin, Chancellor of Legation 
at various embassies, author of important works on 
“ Sicily,”” on ‘The Neapolitan Museum,” and on ‘The 
Protectorate of the Eastern Churches.” 

GILLKREsT.— On the 25th ult. Dr. James Gillkrest, Inspector- 
General of Army Hospitals. This veteran medical officer 
entered the medical department of the army in 1801, and 
served as surgeon of the 43rd throughout the Peninsular 
wur, for which he received a medal with twelve clasps. 
After an arduous and eventful career of forty-one years’ 
active service, he was promoted to the rank of Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, and placed on the retired list in De- 
cember, 1816. Since his retirement he presented to the 
Freuch Academy of Medicine a work on yellow fever, 
which called forth a high eulogium from that learned 
body, and he contributed to the General Board of Health 
a valuable monograph on the same subject, published in 
the board’s second report on quarantine. 

Martsy—On the 5th inst. aged 90, William Maltby, librarian 
of the London Institution, in which office he succeeded the 
eminent Professsor Porson. 

Manoin. — M. Victor Mangin, a well-known writer for the 
French press during twenty years, and editor, at various 
times, of three several journals. 

De Scuierrer.—At Leipsig, Herr de Schletter, an almost 
princely patron of letters and the fine arts. M. de 
Schletter has left behind him a large collection of pictures, 
nearly the whole of which belong to the various periods of 
the French schools of painting. 

Srokes.— At his residence in Gray's Inn, Mr. Charles Stokes, 
a collector of coins, drawings, and natural history,—a con- 
tributor to the 7ransactions of the Geological Society, and 
one of Chantrey’s executors. 

Viscont1.—Lately, at Paris, M. Visconti, the Imperial 
architect, who designed the magnificent completion of the 
Louvre, and of the Rue de Rivoli, and the tomb of Napoleon 
at the Invalides, and who was the director of all the great 
public works now in course of execution in Paris. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Acaster's (Rev. J.) Solitary Musings, a Poem, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Ballads for the Times about Church Abuses, 12mo. 6d. swd. 
Barnes's Notes on New Testament by Cobbin, 2 vols. 4to. 20s. 
Barth's (Dr.) Poor Henry, translated, 18mo. ls. cl. 





| herself and all the rest of the world for the next 500 | Barton's (Kev. F. G.) Religion in Heart and Life, fep. 8vo. 3s. cl. 


Ben Rbydding and the Water Cure, post 8vo. 3s. cl. 

Brown and Martin's Pocket English and French Dictionary, 2s. 6d. 
Boyle's Court Guide, 1854, 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Calcott's (Maria) Scripture Herbal, sq. 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Cartaphilus, Chronicles of, edit. by Hoffman, Vol. II. royal 8vo. 21s. 
Cassell's Latin Grammar, by Andrews and Stoddard, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Cassell’s Pronouncing German Reader, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl. 


| Census of Great Britain, 1851, “ Religious Worship,” royal $vo. 1s. 


Chaloner's (P.) Poems, fep. 8vo. 4s. el. 

Church (The), Vol. VIL, 12mo. 1s. 9d. swd. 

Churchman’s Year Book, 1854, fep. 8vo. 6s, cl. 

Clarkson (Thos.) a Monograph, by Elmes, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

, ‘8 (Maj i illust. 8vo. 30s. cl. 

omedy, translated by Pollock, illust. 8vo. 20s. cL 
De la Gironiére's Twenty Years in Philippines, illust. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Dew Drops for the Opening Bud, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Dewey's (Dr.) Theological Works, er. 8vo. 5s. el. 

Dickson (Rev. J. B.) Theodoxia, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Dod’s (C. R.) Peerage, Baronetage, &c. for 1854, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cL. 
Domestic Commentary on Old Testament, Vol. IL. 13s. 6d. cl. 
Dudgeon's Lectures on Theory and Practice of Homeopathy, 7s. 6d. 
Duncan's (Mary L.) Rhymes for my Children, illust. l6mo. 1s, 
Duncan's (Rev. H.) Memoir, 12mo, reduced to 4s. 6d. cl. 

Eclipse of Faith, a Defence of, by its Author, post 8vo. 5s, 6d. cl. 








| Ephraem Syrus’s Repentance, of Nineveh trans. by Burgess, 10s. 


Flockhart's (J.) De Mowbray and other Poems, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Florence Egerton, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Florence the Beautiful, by A. B. Cochrane, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Flowers from Garden of Knowledge :—Days, Months, Seasons, Is. 
Friendships of the Bible, by Amicus, 12mo. 3s. cl. gilt. 

Gleig’s School Series: Hughes's Child's First Geography, 9d. swd. 
Golovine's (J.) Caucasus, with map, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Grammar School Classics: Ovid, Notes by Paley, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Herbert's Works, Prose and Verse, by Willmott, illust. 5s. 
Hervey's (G. W.) Rhetoric of Conversation, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Hester and Elinor, or Discipline of Life, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Home Book for Children of all Ages, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Home Companion, Vol. 1853, 4to. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Household Narrative of Current Events for 1853, 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Howell's Select Bookcase: Modern Spirit Manifestations, Is. swd. 





| Ibberson's (G.) Woollen Manufacturer's Guide, 12mo. 5s. cl. 





Illustrated London Library: Morell's (J. R.) Algeria, 8vo. 6s. cl. 
lilustrated Magazine of Art, Vol. IL. imp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 

Jerrold's (W. B.) Brage Beaker with the Swedes, cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. cl. 
Kenneth Forbes, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

King’s (Capt.) Campaigning in Kaffirland, illust. post Svo. 12s. 6d. 
Laxton’s Builder's Price-Book, 1854, 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Leonard's Poeket Gazetteer of England and Wales, 12s. 6d, cl. 
Little (The) Duke, or Richard the Fearless, illust. 5s. fd. cl. 
London Catalogue of Periodicals, Newspapers, &c. 1854, 1s. 
London and Provincial Medical Directory, 1454, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 





| Lytton's Poetical and Dramatic Works, Vol. IV. post 8vo. 8s. cl. 


Maberly’s (G.) Law of the Love of God, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
McDougall’s (Mrs.) Letters from Sarawak, illust. l6mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Massy’s Remarks on the Examination of Recruits, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Monthly Record of Church Missions, Vol. II. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Murray's British Classics: Goldsmith's Works, Vol. I. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Pope's Poetical Works, Vol. LY. er. 8vo. 2s, 6d. cl 
1853, 8vo. 13s. 6d. bds. 
Nicholson's (A.) Treatise on Vegetable Diet, 12mo. 6d. swd. 
Orr's Household Handbook: Etiquette, 12mo. 6d. swd. 
Peep into the Family of Mrs. Delmar, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Pillans’s Elements of Physical and Classical Geography, 12mo. 45 
Plurality of Worlds, an Essay, 8vo. 8s. cl. 
Pocket Library: Cottage of Greencliff, fep, 8vo. 1s. cl. 
Private Patronage of the Church of England, Svo. 8s. cl. 
Pulpit, Vol. LXIV. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Punch, Vol. XXY. 4to. 8», 6d. el. 
Oliver and Boyd's New Edinburgh Almanac, 1854, 18mo. 4s. 6d. bd 
Quain’s (R.) Diseases of the Rectum, royal Svo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Crichton, by Ainsworth, fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. bds. 
Royal Blue Book, 1854, 12mo. 5s. bd. 
Shaw’s Union Officer's Manual, 1854, 12mo. 4s. el 
| Smedley’s Dramatic Poems on Scriptural Subjects, fep. 8vo. 5s 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, Vol. L. 36s 
Somerville’s (A.) Cobdenic Policy, 8vo. ls. swd. 
Sunlight through the Mist, by a Lady, illust. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 
Taylor's (G. H.) Word Pictures from the Bible, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bd. 
Thom’'s Irish Almanac and Directory, 1454, 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl 
Thornton's (W. T.) Zohrab and other Poems, fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. cl. 
Traveller's Library. Vols. XVII. to XXV. sq. 2s. 6d. each, cl 
Turnbull s (Dr.) Christ in History, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Universal Library: Poetry, Vol. IL. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Urquhart’s Letters on r t Events in the East, 12mo. 1s, 6d. swd. 
Watson's (W.) Dialling Diagrams, |2mo. 1s. swd. 
Whittaker’s Clergyman’s Diary, 1854, 32mo. 3s. cl. 
Villiams's (Rev. C.) Alps, Switzerland, &c. illust. imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Woodland Gleaning o. reduced to 4s. 6d. cl. 
Wright's (T.) W: gs of an Antiquary, illust. post 8vo. 5s 
Xenophon's Anabasis for Schools, by Hardy and Adams, 4s. 6d. 
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JOHN WILLEY (from Atkinson and Co. 
e 


Westminster-road), CABINET MANUFACTURER, UPHOL- 
STERER, CARPET, and GENERAL FURNISHING WAREHOUSE- 
MAN, 164, High-street, Borough, London (opposite St. George's 
Church), begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry in search of first- 
rate articles, that his arrangements are completed, and that he is 
enabled to supply every description of Carpetings, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
and Household Furniture, at the lowest cash prices. Workmanship 
unequalled, combined with elegance, novelty, and design. 

oe pection of | Sho. 
R 


years jon — BAILEY’'S TRUSS to be light, easy, anc I e Mg 
tual in keeping up the worst cases of Hernia. Those who have not 
iven this Truss a trial are invited to call or send their measure one 
inch below the hip-bone. The prices are 10s. 6d., 15s., and 18s. Address 
wM. HU. NTL EY BAILEY, 418, Oxford-street. A female in attendance. 


(op LIVER OIL.—His Excellency the 
Governor and her Majesty's Council of Newfoundland having 
authorised Letters Patent to CHARLES FOX and Co. granting to them 
the exclusive right of manufacturing Cod Liver Oil by the process 
described in said Letters Patent, they respectfully intimate to the 
Medical Profession and to the Pharmaceutical Chemists, that several 






importations of the produce of this season have been already received | 


from Newfoundland, and have passed into the hands of the principal 
Wholesale Druggists in the kingdom. Charles Fox and Co. have also 
the satisfaction to state that the Oil of this season is pronounced by the 
trade to be of the — ey ever introduced into this country.— 
Scarborough, 27th Sept. 1 
YOURSE “LF ! WHAT YOU ARE, and WHAT 
FIT FOR.—ELLEN GRAHAM continues to give her novel 
and interesting delineations of character from an examination 
of the handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, filling 
the four pages of a sheet of paper. Persons desirous of knowing their 
true character, or that of any friend, must send a specimen of the wri- 
ting, stating sex and age, or supposed age (inclosing 13 postage-stamps), 
to Miss GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, London, and they will 
receive in a few days a minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
unsuspected. 











THE IMPERIAL COVERLETS. 
HE most elegant and useful articles ever yet 
used as a covering for the bed are the IMPERIAL COVERL E rs, 
which combine great warmth with ertreme lightness. No person study- 
ing health and comfort should be without them, and to invalids and 
children they are especially valuable. 

“TI disapprove exceedingly of thick heavy quilts and counterpanes ; 
they should always be avoided, especially by invalids, as they irritate 
delicate oy and prevent sleep.”"—Dr. Graham's Domestic Medicine, 

ages 192 
gy had, of W. H. BATSON and CO., 39, Maddox-street, Regent- 


street. et eee 
COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 





HE 
CLOSET for 1.—Places in gardens converted into comfortable 
water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY SEALED PAN, with 
its self-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. 
Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. Price 1. Hermetically sealed 
Inodorous Chamber Commodes, li. 4s., 2/.6s., and 3/.; also Improved 
Portable Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting valve. A 
prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by inclosing two post stamps. 
—At FY FE and C 0. 's, 26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 


GIR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 

MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for re- 
moving Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving 
amoderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel, and 
Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable.—On the value of Mag- 
nesiaas a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid 
Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the Pro- 
fession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concre- 
tions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold by 
the sole eonsignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., lis., and 21s, 
— ane Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each. 

B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
wate his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :— 
James Murray, Phy sician to the Lord Lieutenant. ‘4 





0 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has been 

many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness, 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c. in three 
or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly-scented compound, 
price 2s. and will be sent post free, on receipt of twenty-four penny 
postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37 A, Manchester- street, Gray's Inn- 
road, London.—At home daily, from 11 till 7, Sundays e xcepte a 
have used your Crinilene, and have now a good pair of whiskers. 
L. Higgs, Dudley. “ It hascertainly improved my hair.”-—J. Thompson 
rham. “It effectually checked the greyness.”"—L. Ede, Bath, Sold 
_tvery Chemist in the | "World. 








~ RU PTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A ‘ A TRUS) 
LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 
are invited to consult or write te Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 
hem relief in every case. His remedy has been successful in curing 
thousands during the last eleven years, and is applicable to every kind 
¢f single and double rupture, however bad or long standing, in male 
or female of any age, causing ne confinement or inconvenience in its 
use whatever. 

Sent post free, with full instructions for use, to any part of the world, 
receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage-stamps, cash, or post-office order, pay- 
able at the General Post-office, to Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37 4, 
Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London, where he may be con- 
wilted daily, Sundays excepted, from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7. Extra 
ee for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must be sent. A pamph- 

et sent post free for two postage-stamps. 








FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
QURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 


KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light i in texture, and 
hexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying support under 
any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging; 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
ELASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes, of the same beautiful 
fabric; those for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement, are 
timirably adapted for giving adequate support with extreme light~- 
ess—a point’ little attended to in the comparatively clumsy contri- 
vances and fabrics hitherto employed. 





Spectacles, that never slip from the face. Double action eye- 
glasses to open and close with one hand, only to fix on the nose or place 
before the eyes at the option of the wearer, in Gold, Silver, and Steel 
frames. Inventions of the utmost importance for assisting and pre- 
serving the sight. Sold by all recognised agents throughout the king- 
dom. Wholesale of the patentee, F. B. ANDERSON, 4, Thavies-inn 
Holborn, London: and 56, High-street, ¢ avese nd, 1 








O INVALIDS and THOSE DE 

PRESERVING HEALTH.—The Sanitary Commission instituted 

by the Lancet having pronounced the Cocoa purchased at 15, Rath- 

bone-place, Oxford-street, to be ‘‘entirely free from deleterious ad- 

mixture, 
HOMEOPATHIC COCOA. 

EDMONDS and Co., Tea Dealers, &c., 15. 

Oxford-street. 





, Rathbone-place, 


AL ELEC rRIC SALINE, a as "discovered 


S, proving eminently successful in the 








VITAL 


by Dr. STE Cure and 





Prevention of F t, CHOLERA, and other Diseases of the Blood. 
Recommended also by numerous medical practitioners, and by the 
Swedish Board of Health, to be had in readiness in every house. May 


be obtained through all Chemists, or of the sole 
HENRY LAMPLOUGH, 1, Mecklenburgh-terrace. 
| London. 


HE INDU ‘SIUM, "price 5s. -BESEMERES 
and Co. sole manufacturers of this EASY-FITTING SHAPED 
SHIRT (the invention of a clever tailor), are now selling it in neat 
boxes, Six for 30s. It is cut on a new principle, and made from the 
best Longeloths and Linens, by experienced needlewomen of the first 
class. Priced lists by post.—JOHN BESEMERES and CO. Ready-made 
Linen Ware’ house’ men, 61, 62, 63, and 64, Hounsditch, Lond on 


I [ EAL and SON’S EIDER DOWN QU ILT 
is the warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant Covering for the 
Bed, the Couch, or the Carriage; and for Invalids, its comfort cannot 
be too highly appreciated. It is made in three varieties, of which a 
large assortment can be seen at their Establishment. Lists of Prices of 
the above, together with the Catalogue of Bedsteads, sent free by post. 

-HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Totten- 
ha court-road. 


+ ° 

BEDDING, Iron Bedsteads, and Children’s 

Cots.—The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH MATTRESSES 
make the most elastic and luxurious beds. A priced list of bedding, 
blankets, and quilts sent free. Bedsteads in mahogany, birch, and other 
woods. Eider down quilts and duvéts, in silk and cotton cases.—J.and 8. 
STEER, bedding, bedstead, and bed room furniture manufacturers, 13, 
Oxford-street. 


auth rise ad 1 




















If you desire really well- polished Boots, us se 
ROWN’S ROYAL MELTONIAN 


BLACKING. It renders them beautifully soft, durable, and 
waterproof, while its lustre equals the most brilliant Patent Leather. 
Price the same as common Blacking. Made only by E. BROWN, 
Inventor and sole Manufacturer of the De Guiche Parisian Polish for 
Dress Boots and Shoes, and Waterproof Varnish for Hunting Boots 
Manufactory, 25, Broad-street, Golden-square, London. Patronised by 
he Court and Nobility, and to be had of all the principal Bootmakers 
nd Shopkeepers thr vughout the Kingdom 

COUGHS by 


{URE OF ASTHMATIC 

DR. LOCOCK’'S PULMONIC WAFERS. From Mr. Ince Gamis, 
Medicine Warehouse, opposite Stukey's Bank, Yeovil.—‘“ A lady pur- 
chased a 2s. 9d. box, and observed that she had suffered for years from 
an asthmatic cough, and spent many pounds on other medicines to no 
purpose. Weeks after,the same lady called again, when ‘she had 
been completely cured by them,’ merely one 2s. 9d. box. Other in- 
stances are from time to time occurring, which prove the value of these 
wafers above other medicines for pulmonary diseases, coughs, colds, 

















&c.—Ince Gamis.” To singers and public speakers they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 
Price Is. 1$d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by all druggists. Beware 
of ceunterfeit 

cost 75/.—A fashionable 





T? BE SOLD for 
SILVERTEA and COFFEE SERVICE, 
manufactured by Morrell, of Burlington-street. 
ATTENBOROUGH'S, Jeweller, Silversmith, and Watchmaker, 
Oxford-street, four doors west of Wells-street. — Diamonds, 
Jewels, &c, purchased or taken in exchange. 


MILVER SUPERSEDED 





beautifully engraved, and 
68, 
Plate, 


and ROBBERY 






h PREVENTED by RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’S 
CHEMICALLY PURIFIED NICKEL SILVER, 
acknowledged to be the purest metal in existence at one-twelfth the 
price of Silver, made into every article for the table, as Cruet-frames, 


Teapots, Candlesticks :— 


Fiddle Strongest Thread King's 
Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 
per Dozen ee 12s. and 15s. eee 28s, 30s, 
Dessert ditto “ditto 10s. and 13s. 16s. 2ls. 25s. 
Tea Spoons ditto 5s. and 6s. Rs. Ils. 2s 


A sample Tea-Spoon sent free on receipt of Ten Postage-stamps. 












BALANCE IVORY TABLE KNIVES. 
Tables. Desserts. Carvers. 
s 4, s 4d. 5. 
3} inch Handle, per Dozen... 10 0 9 0 3 6 
33 inch ditto ditto wo me 10 0 4 6 
3g inch ditto ditto a mam 13 0 5 6 
4 inch ditto ditto oo. 20 6 14 6 6 0 
Nickel Handles, King's Pattern 22 6 18 6 6 6 
Kitchen ditto, from 6s. 6d. per dozen 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK also solicit an inspection of their 
extensive Stock of NICKEL SILVER WARES, Electroplated by 
Messrs. Elkington and Co's. Patent Process, which cannot be distin- 
guished from sterling Silver. Their Stock also consists of Paper and 
Japan Tea-trays, Palmer's Candle Lamps, Dish Covers, as well as 
every article in Furnishing Ironmongery; every artic le marked in 
plain figures, at such prices that will fully convince purchasers of the 


advantages of purchasing at their Establishment 
A most elegant assortment of Bronzed Fenders, at prices that defy 
competition 


Their Catalogue of Drawings and Prices may be had gratis, or sent 
Last free. Orders above 2/. sent carriage-free, per rail, with in 200 
n 

RIG HARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND (Opposite Somerset 

I 


use.) 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 








NOOPER’S TOOTH BRUSHES will be 

J exchanged if the bristles come out. The price for the best 
quality is 8s. per do zen single Brush free by post on receipt of 
eleven stamps, addressed to 26, Oxford-street, London 








Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 4, 
Waterloo-piace, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 
Supplied. 





:UPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS | NT. 
HE MOC-M: AIN LEVE R TRU ‘$s. is 7 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
iavention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel 
ing (so often hurtful in its effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is sup- 
plied by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so mueh 
tase and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during 
— p. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot 
“4 to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two 
hes below the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN 
WHITE, 228, Pieeadilly, London. | 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.: postage Is. | 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.: postage, 1s. 8d. 
Post. "offic se Orders to be ‘made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office 


Pleeadilly, 

TIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e— 

+ The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and the best 
Prention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of 

takness and Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, Sprains, &c. It is 
Porous, light in ¢ tture, and inexpensive, and is yg Hy on like an ordi- 
lary stocking. _. from 7s. 6d. to 16s.: postage, 

M ORY, 228, PICCADILLY LONDON. 1 


















COOPER'S ANTISEPTIC CARNATION 
TOOTH PASTE is the most efficacious, most agreeable, and the 
cheapest preparation ever used for whitening the teeth, preserving 
the gums, and sweetening the breath. Price ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per pot. 
Manufactured by WILLIAM T. COUPER, 26, Oxford-street, London. 
(PEETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 

Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chymi- 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 

of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED WHl rE INDIA-RUBBER asa 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame ‘Th , aordinary results of 
this application may be briefl most prominent 
features, as the following: 41; no springs, 











cess, 





wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied ; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainab 4 and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; w hile, from the | 








softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeta when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on 
the chymically-prepared v-hite India-rubber, and, as it is a non-con- 
ductor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough comfort be im- 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste 
being at the same time waolly provided against by the peculiar nature 
of its preparation. 

To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 
strect, Bath; Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








22, Gay- 


G PECTACLES.—Self- Acting portable Spring | 


SIROUS of | 


" the attention of the public is directed to EDMONDS and Co.'s | 





the | 


To be seen at RICHARD | 


|} gallon; 


} pre ry a for cash only. 
S: 





* ~ ry . 
MERICAN PEACHES. — T his excellent 
: FRUIT, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we are now 
importing from the United States, preserved in jars and cans. The air 
being extr acted from them, they are as fresh as when first gathered from 


| 4 


the trees. Under the new tariff we are enabled to sell them at the 
reduced price of 5s. per jar for those preserved in brandy; cans of fresh 
peaches, 4s. They will be forwarded to all parts of the country on reeeipt 


of a post-office order for the amount.—Sold, with every varie ty of 
American goods, at the American Warehouse, by ROGERS and Co, 546, 
New Oxford-street. 


I EDDING, BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS. 
—WREN BROTHERS, 194 and 232, Totenham-court-road, 
London, have always on hand upwards of 100 Iron and Brass 
| Bedsteads, of every size and design. Also, Portable Folding Easy 
Chairs, Sofas, and Conches (forming Bedsteads), and Children's Cota, 
| fitted up with suitable Bedding; German Spring Mattresses; Hain, 
| Flock, and French Wool Mattresses; Marseilles Counterpanes and 
Quilts, Blankets, &e. N.B.—An Illustrated Catalogue may be had on 
applic ation. Manufact tory, Charlotte-mews, Tottenham - street. 









pau L GAGE’S ELIXIR.—This 


phlegmatic Family Medicine, has been established 44 years, as @ 

most valuable remedy for Phlegm, and all the Disorders arising from 

it, viz., Bilious Compls aints, Catarrh, Asthma, Convulsion, Coughing, 

Indigestion, Cholera Morbus, Colics, Ague Gout, Worma, 

Hooping Cough, Cholera, Female Complaints, &c. It is demonstrated 

in a pamphlet on Phlegm, delivered gratis at all the depdts, why 

| PAUL GAGE’S ELIXIR has not failed in desperate cases, when other 

| means have on en found of no avail. 

Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by PAUL GAGE, 

Oxford-street, and by all respectable medicine vendors. 


| MEAS AM’S MEDICATED CREAM purifies 


the skin, eradicates scorbutic eruptions (either hereditary or aris- 

ing from disease), and completely checks those complaints attendant 
upon long illness and debility—rheumatism, and many of the com- 
plaints of our climate, would not exist if its use were general. No- 
thing can equal it for the cure of lumbago, gout, rheumatism, erysipe- 
las, ringworm, varicose veins, old wounds, ulcers, tumours, 
sprains, burns, corns, and inflammation of ev kind.—De- 

| pdt, 238, Strand, Sold by all medicine vendo I 


, in ts i. 
2s. 9d., 48. 6d. and 22s. jars.—If any difficulty arises in proc_..ag 
it, write to tl th 


Yr r SATOTEe DLE 
YOULSON and COMPANY’S REGISTERED 
PARDESSUS.—Thi useful truly elegant light 
| AUTUMNAL and WINTE y pronounced @ 
redeeming trait to the many indescribable inventions of the day, 
wherein novelty is attained at the sacrifice of good taste, and that 
classic elegance, characteristic of the Gentleman,—now ready in 
| every fashionable colour. Price, for Autumn use, Two Guineas, and 
for Winter wear, richly lined and quilted, Two Guineas and a half—In 
| London only, of B. POULSON and COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, and 
Sole Patentees of the Undyed Australian Wool Cloth, the best 
material ever invented for all Sporting, Riding, and Travelling pur- 
poses.—94, Regent-street. 


NUNN NN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. per Imperial 


Na aay gives a clear and brilliant Light, makes no deposit, and 





Tonic Anti- 

















462, New 


scurvy, 
bruises, 
London. 
, Tls., 


















and 


entirely free from acid, is the BEST for Moderator, German, and al} 
LAMPS now in use. Sold by THOMAS NUNN and SONS, Oil Mer- 
chants (forty-two years Purveyors to the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn), 
21, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital. 

| NUNN’S MADE MUSTARD, in Pots, 1s. and 





Is. 6d. each, has great claims on the score of economy, 
for years in any climate, does not waste, and is as fresh 
after the lapse of years as if made on the instant. Sold only by THOMAS 
NUNN and Sons, 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital. Six 
Pots sent, carriage fee, on receipt of P. O. order for 9s. 

ROYAL 


A TKINSON and BARKER'S 
+ INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—Mothers, call at vour Druggists 
and purchase a bottle of the above. It is the best Medicine in the 
world for Infants and Young Children, for the prevention and cure of 
those disorders incident to infants, affording instant relief in Convul- 
sions, Flatulency, Affections of the Bowels, difficult Teething, &c. &c. 
and may be given with safety immediately after birth. It is no mis- 
pomer cordial! no stupefactive deadly narcotic! but a veritable pre- 
servative of infants! Mothers would act wisely in always keeping it in 
| the nursery. Prepared only by ROBERT BARKER, Bowdon, near 
| Manchester (Chemist to her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria), 

in bottles at ls, 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. CAUTLON.—Observe the 
| names of “ ATKINSON and BARKER” on the Government Stamp. 


| = . : : 
| ALBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
- MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE'’s Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 9d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7}d., Store Candles, 7d. perlb.; Express 
Pale Soap, very oldand dry, 48s. per cwt.; Good Yellow, 44s. and 408. ; 
Best Mottled, 50s.: Honey Soap, Is. 6d.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; alt 
othe: scented soaps, ls. 6d. per lb.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 


us it will keep 
to the palate 
























UEL CLARK 





Ibany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 58, 





| Phare Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 


same time 


ba Colosseum. 
N.B.—Country orders amounting to 10%. or upw ards, Carriage Free. 


| R. BABINGTON’S MEDICATED 

JUJUBES, a Sovereign Remedy for Weak, Asthmatic and Con- 
sumptive Persons. One dose relieves; one box cures. Coughs, colds, 
influenza, night-sweats, fevers, hoarseness, loss of voice, sore throat, 
bronchitis, whooping-cough, shortness of breath, spitting blood, and 
all diseases of the throat, voice, and lungs. They cleanse, soothe, 
and heal the lungs; clear the voic preserve its power and flexibility ; 
and give essential support to weak constitutions. Hed for chil- 














dren. Sold in boxes, Is. 14d.; 2s. 9d.; and 4s. 6d. each; post-free for 
15, 36, or 60 stamps.— Dispensary, 16} Blackfriars-road, London. Sold 
at 63 and 150, Oxford-street ; 35, Piccadilly ; 390, Stran¢ , Middle- 





row, Holborn; €8, Fleet-street; 68, Cornhill; 18, Shored 
street, Borough; 94, St. John-street-road; 95, 
your family chemist will procure them 


LLEN’S REGISTERED DISPATCH BOX 
«4 and TRAVELLING WRITING DESK, is the most complete and 
convenient article of the kind yet produced. It contains stationery 
and all writing requisites, with ample space for papers, and is so ar- 
ranged that any article is instantly accessible without disarranging the 


remainder. 
ALLEN’S NEW SOLID LEATHER PORT- 
MANTEAU contains four distinct compartments, al! accessible at the 
and secured by a Bramah lock; it affords uter facility for 
arranging a wardrobe than any other portmanteau, is entirely free 
fron mp lic ations, and as light and portable as the ordinary kinds. 


REGISTERED TRAVELLING BAG, 


itch; 83, High- 
Farringdon-street or 











I g of which is as large as the bag itself, thus allowing coats 

, to be packed without injury, and more conveniently than in 

the ordinary carpet bag. Illustrated Catalogues on receipt of Two 
Stamps. 


and T. ALLEN, Camp Equipage Manufacturers and Military 
Outfitters, 18 and 22, WEST STRAND 


[‘H! BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
ght food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 


Broths or Soups. , 
GROATS form another 





ROBINSON’S PATENT 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for sup r, and alternately with the Pater at Bar! ey is an excellent 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly mmended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 






Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co. 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, a dire Street Holborn, London. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others Town and 





Country, in Packets of 6d. and Its, anisters at 2s., 5s 


and 10s.each. 


andin Family 








54 








[Jan. 16 











and ARMS. 


rent e. 8S. being 


——— 


RTIFIC TAL LEGS 

SILLIS, oo rs 
the pra tical maker, can enable 
method of fitting, Letters pun ous attended to. 





TAPLES SOAP.—TO CONNOISSEU RS of 
SITAVING.—A very fine sample of OLD NAPLES SOAP, 7s 

per pound, in pour jor half-po and jars, jars included, at C HURCHER'S 
Toilet Cream Warehouse, 22, ing-street, Regent-street ; and 
R. HOVE ND EN’S W holesale and Export Warehouse, Crown-street, 
Finsbury-square, London 














W TESTALL’S UN SRIVAL LED BLACKING 

is acknowledg wed to preserve the Leather better, and give a 

higher polish with less labour, than any now in use. Families should 

not fail to order it of their Oilmen, 

Sold wholesale by R. WESTAL L and Co. Office, 17, Harp-lane, 
Dower-etsest, London. 








MAw's ENC AUS ST IC TIL E P. AVE ME N’ NTS. 
—MAW and Co. send, for Six Stamps, their NEW BOOK of DE- 

SIGNS (with prices), adapting this most durable, economical, and 
decorative production of medieval art to entrance-halls, passages, 

conservatories, ver _ a and every description of modern and ancient 

building Vorks, near Broxley, Shropshire. 

t 11, Aldersgate-street, Citv 




















— S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. per | 


gallon, so extensively patronised and recommended by the 
nobility and gentry, is emphatically unequalled for the Argand, Solar, 
Carcel, Diamond, French Moderator, German, and every description of 
patent oil lamps. Its characteristics are strength and brilliancy of 
flame, extreme purity, slowness of consumption, and not affe cted by 
eold. Halfa gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles. 
JOHN DUNN and Co., Oil-mer shants, 59, C unnon-street, City. 


YMER’S PRESERVATIVE DENTRIFICE, 

and RYMER'’S CLEANSING POWDER, for Artificial Teeth, 
spectively the most elegant and efficient preparations before the 
by SAMUEL LEE RYMER, Surgeon 
” and sold, according to his appointment, by 
63, 








compounded or 
Dentist, Croydon, Sarre 9 
Sutton and ( »w Churchyard; Dietrichsen and Hannay, 
Oxford-street, end ‘Banger, Oxford-street, London: at the Med 
Hall, 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; by Raimes and Co., Edin- 
burgh, and all respectable vendors of medicine in the Kingdom. 
Price 2s. 9d. Mr. RYMENL'S crest is attached to each box 











VHE RUSSIAN ADAMANT INE CANDLES 


warranted to withstand 120 degrees Fahrenheit. These candles 









are manufacture 1 exclusive ly from the purest and hardest ste 

have for y ia high reputation in Russia and the 

ing countries for th excellent qualities, and entire freedoi ym from 
smell. First-class, 1s. 6d. per pound, being the finest that can be pro- 
duced, and superior to any wax or sperm candles in the market. Price 
list of all the kinds sent fre n application. Shipping orders executed 





in dock.—EDWARKD NELSON, importer and chandler, 196, Piccadilly 


( YROUX’S IMPROVED SOAP COMPANY. 

Wholesale wa uses, 30, Minories, 49 and 51, Norfolk-street, 
Liverpool, and 6, Px reet, Manchester. Toilet and Fancy Soaps; 
Turtle Oil, recommended for the skin by Erasmus Wilson, Eaq., F.R.S. 
Orange, Lemon, Chinese, Navy Toilet, for sea and fresh water, Virgin 
Honey, Brown, and White Ww indser. The Company's Tablets, Almond, 
Infant, Castor Oil, Marble. sated Herb, and assorted 
Fancy Soaps. They remove all roughness and irritation of the skin, 
contain twenty Lae cent. less water than any other, preserve their 
weight, shape ul perfume in the warmest climate, and, for ship- 
ment, they have ebts ained a dec ided preference 














WAtCHES. PLATE, JEWELLERY.— 


HENRY Mit 171 and 172, Oxford-street, London, recom- 
mends his highly-finished horizontal Gold Watches, gold dials, jewelled, 
&e., at five cuineas each; Silver cases two and a half guineas. Gold 
Levers, ten holes, jewelled, seven guineas; Silver ditto ditte, 24, 10s. 
An extensive assortment of new and second-hand Plate. Electro, and 
other Plated Goods, it redueed prices. Fine Gold Jewellery in endless 
variety. Gold Guards, from 3s, each; Albert Chains, from 25s, each. 
A pamphlet, containing prices, sent free on application by letter. Mer- 
chants and captains supplied 


Fe ocens 


and Coventry-stree 
GOLD WATCHES, jew 
movement, 3. 10s old Lever and Duplex W 
from 12 Guineas to 35 Gu Silver Watches 








Wate chmakers “and Goldsmiths, 
1 284, High Holl 





(from ’ 
century.— Elegant 
fusee, Horizontal 
hes, highly finished, 
velled in four holes, 


Strand 
















richly-engraved cases and ily ver Watches, from 
Bi. 15s to 10 Guin us; f G munencir at 30s. each 
Chronometers, Clocks aned, ed, and adjusted by 


scientific workmen. G Plate, Watches, ona Diemo ache nae ae | 
or taken in exchange 


MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION, Founded 








1846. Offic 12, John-street, Adelphi, and 18, Nassau-street, 
New York.—This ustit ition has been est ished many years (with 
great su s), as a medium for the introduction of parties unknown to 
each nent who are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but 
who, from some suse or other, cannot find Partners in their own 
circle of acquaintance, suitable in position, &c. The strictest honour 





and secresy is maintained in every case.—Prospectuses, Application, 
Forms, Rules, and every information, sent free to any name, initials, 
or address, on receipt of twelve postage-stamps. 
By order of the Directors, 
LAURENCE CUTHBURT. 
12, John-strect, Adel ph hi, London 


((HRISTM: AS.— At ‘this festive season more 
than a ust I anxiet y is created for personal attraction, and the 
following unrivalled discoveries for the Toilet are ealled into increased 
requi nely—ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for cre and 
sustaining iriant head of hair; ROWL ANDS' KALY DOR, for 
rendering the Skin soft, fair, and blooming; and ROWLANDS' 
QDONTO, or Pearl Dentrifice, for imparting a pearl-like whiteness to 
the Teeth. The patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high 
appreciation by Rank and Fashion, with the well-known infallible eili- 
cacy of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, and render them 
a@ peculiarly elegant seasonable Present Beware of spurious 
imitations. Tt feach bears the name of “‘ ROWLANDS 
preceeding that t n the Wrapper or Label, with their Si 
nature at the foot, in Red Ink, thus—A. ROWLAND and SONS. Sok 
by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London, jaa Bs by Chemists and Pe Perfumers 


MAzion’s CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 


—* It affords us pleasure to observe the goodly array of our 
medical brethren who have borne testimony in favour of t 
useful invention—a beautirully elastic Corset, than which we conce 
nothing can be more desirable or complete. "—EDITrorR of the Me tical 
Circular 

Ladies in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal 
satisfaction; and, once having experienced the Comfort and Advan- 
tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 
dant evils, 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manu- 

facturers, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


























smth 








MABIon's RES ILIENT BODICE and 
A CORSALETTO DI MEDICI 


“This invention is exciting quite a sensation. We are convinced, 
not only that it is a valuable one, bat that it is incumbent on all wh 
would enjoy health whilst preserving the beauty of their person to adopt 
this Bedice.”—Eprror, Kidd's own Journal. ; 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, faste nleasily in 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustme and are judi- 
atten adapted to every varying condition of the omer form. 

ATENTED IN GLAND, FRANCE, D AUSTRIA. 

Enla = d Prospectuses, with Iustrations, ails of Prices, (from 
14s. ; children’s, 3s.) explic it Directions for Self- Saaaiebess, &c., on 
rece ipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 

All Country Orders sent Carriage paid or Post free. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught- 

terrace, Hyde-park (near the Marble Arch). 














WEARS BEST. 
say 
, Praetic al Tailors, 73, CORN 


GU a TROUSERS | 


| after the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, at the Offices of the ( Company, 














’ Trouser Makers, 73, CORNHILL. 


E MENTS GARRY-OWEN 


2; warm, woolly, waterproof. 


‘; ree eg from cold is secured 8 eae “a warm woolly 


} 
5 per cent. per annum, on the Investment Stock of this Institution, to 





| distance may have the Warrants and proper Rece 
| signature: the amount will then be paid on preset 


H EMMENTS FA MILY ‘LIV ERIES. 





Servants hack their clothing: ‘ore the 8 mast be sound, 
or the livery wears out toa ke 
HEMMENT and Co., Family Tailgrs, By, ( “ORNHELL. 


ADIES’ C CLOTH MANTL ES , CL OAKS, &e. 





Pp. vote ction to the whole Figure. 


These most useful appendages to the wardrobe are made to order, of | 


weather, and with comfort at all times. Ladies waited upon at their 

3 
HE MME NT and Co., Ladie “8 " Riding Habit Makers, 73, Cc CORNHIL Le 
E MMENT and Cc 0. Tailors, 7: 


the pec cassia s of every 








Ww hether a Lady tiling 

., ora Gentleman's Coat, T fai 
ially suited for the purpose it is intended to serve, 

id Quality being duly regarded, } 








?—This is the exclamation | 
ying MILES of NEW BOND- 
His Show Rooms are now replete with all the 
new Patterns for Autumn and Winter 


SHILLINGS for your TROU 


val "Sheed ‘MAKER and 


is prepared toexecute orders with the | 
His omeumed system of making GOWNS, as exhi- 
bited at the Great Exhibition in 1851, needs only to be seen to be appre- 
i 4 the Prize Medal being awarded for the se 
and mode of Self-Measurement, with list of prices for- 
w ated = ation as above. 


| paid-up shar 


i established 1678.—It having been the custom | 
with gentlemen studying economy to purchase, for Cash, their Cloths 
, Messrs. Walker, Babb, and Co. beg to inform them 
that their stock of cloths are of the best West of England manufacture. 
heir Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Seoteh 
fi » best manufacturers in Scotland. G isiti 
London can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen otf 
taste and skill, who are always kept on the premises. " i 
a very superior but a fashionable article can be obtained at the lowest 
possible price, and with little or no delay. Few houses in town and 
Babb, and Co. are the inventors and makers of the 
tilating Waterproof Pocket Overcoats, 
Report, Class 20, Great Exhibition, 1851 





RESS of CHINA’S TE: 


ict qu lity Cwhi h is alw ays the 
e, for its general superiority and mode 


Agents wanted (Tea-dealers 


ail for i of CHINA 





gton, of Apothecaries-hall, I 
and pronounced free fro1 
; and it is now generally 





all coloured tea, or any 





are e all tea- de ale rs), one 





iL IPs and “COMP ANY. are still selling at | 


he market value of Tea has risen 3d. to 4d. 
ae as worth purchasing are: 





best Ls apss ang Souc wl Tea, 
; the delicious Gangol . 
All who purchase at these prices will 





yest Pes carl Gunpowder, a 5s. Ad. 


a pasty Col nisl Me srchants, No. | sent to any part of town or country on receipt of 6s., by IX 


1eral Price Current sent post free on 


| street, Covent-garden. Also fine Finnon Haddocks, 4s., 5s., and 6s 
| dozen; and 100 American Herrings for 7s., well adapted for present 





and COMPANY continue selling the 





7 est Congo yu Tea, reduced to | and 2s. 6d. each. “As a breakfast table Juxury, we str 











Tea and ( otee f forw ard ry free to « 
NSURRECTION 


districts, the well-ascertaines sh« ortness 





| Post-office), Edinburgh. Commercial Gentlemen, Families, 
| and the Public, will find this large and commodious Hotel eles 
| furnished, centrically situated, and conducted in a style se 





have not ye t altered our quot ytations, 


Strong Bre: ak fast Congou 


Jamaic a, or Costa Rica.. a 


< ° 
a or the conve nie nee of our nume rous c ustomer rs, we re tail the finest 
re 


All eae de live red by 
Tea poo Coffee, of the value 
Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any part of England. 
CULLINGH aM ‘and i /OMP. ANY, 
M | ledgments to the Public for the liberal Patronage they have ac 
| him there, and at the New Hotel at 17, Waterloo-place, Edinburg! 








Money received at 5 per cent. Interest, payable half-yearly, 
in April and October. 1 
Hee SEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSU RANCE 
COMPANY IN TM 
Money intended for Investment only is reec 











a on deposit at interest 


between the hours of ten and four. 
R. HODSON, Secretary, 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. ‘i 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
At, | Be ANK OF DEPOSIT, NATIONAL ASSU.- 
R aa E and INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin's 
; algar-square, London. Established A.D. 1844. 
YARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY Interest, at the rate of 








the 31st December, will be ready for delivery on and after 9th January, Bookse 
and payable daily between the hours of Il and 3. Parties residing at 

pts forwariled for 
ation at the Head 
to suit the con. 
raging Director. 







Now re 





Offices, in London, or transmitled in any other v 
venience of Depositors. PETER MORRISON 
_ 24th Dec. 1853. Prospec tuses free on appl « 





JAMILY ENDOWMENT | “LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham-place, 
Blackfriars, Lendon. 








Capital, 500,0008 peaTyay 
DIRECTORS. ‘val 

WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH BAYLEY, Esq., Chairman. \ 
JOH ‘ULLER, Esq., Deputy Chairman. omans 
















Lewis Burroughs, L- Edward Lee, Esq, ke 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq Colonel Ouseley “This 

4 jor Henderson | Major ‘Turner French 
. H. Latouch, Esq. | Joshua Walker, Esq. Critic. , 


T™e BONUS for the eey nt yearis the same as that meena 1 last 
year, viz. Twenty per © ent n reduction of the preminm to parties wh 
have made Five Annual ments or more on the Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 

INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has Branch Establishments at Caleutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. 

No charge made for Policy Stamps. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary 


FIVE P POUNDS per CENT. INTEREST.— 
The Directors of the NATIONAL PROVIDENT FREEHOLD 
LAND SOC IETY, having resolved to allow interest after the rate 
5l. per cent. per annum upon all ¢ depo sits of money, paid- up shares, 
and subscriptions in advance, Savings’ Bank Depositors and oth 
desirous of investing smal! sums at interest, without partmership o1 
joint-stock liability, are invited to peruse og: Prospectus and Rules, 
which may be had ( tis) at the Office 472, New Oxford-street, 
aaa —City Agency, 23, Basinghall- street. 

A year 's subse nption (including entrance and pass-book) on an tm. 
6s. A paid-up share, which is immediately ‘ 
on the order of are to choose land independeut of a hallo SOL, 2a. 

Post-office or to be made payable to the Secretar 

cu ATEMAN rhe Right Hon. Lord Viscount C HE WTON 
TRUSTEES. 

John Thomas King, ar, , 63, Queen-stre et, a de. 

Donald Nicoll, J.P., The Albany, Pice 

Thomas Robinson, Esq., 45, Bernard-street, a ure. 

Shares, Entrance, 5 Monthly payments, 8s. No 
orextra payments. Females and Minors can become mem! 
fines. Not political. Rules gratis. —_ wanted. hapter 

HN P. COX, Secretar 



























































An eligible Estate in Middlesex will smectly be ready for allotment. : 
All members will partic ripate. _Members daily enrolled. : d 
}LENFIE LD PATENT STARCH, 4 
USED IN HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY; ANT ‘ 
aceneetll S$ MACHINE-MADE COMFITS ot LOZENGES. ( 
Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co, 40, Dunlop-street 7 
London Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 66, Queen-street, t 
Cheapside. “ 

AN ELEGANT CILRISTMAS PRESENT FOR ONE SHILLING 1] 
JIMMEL’S PERFUME D ALMANAC “ 12 
printed on Satin, emits a delightful odour, and forms a m ths 13 
acceptable present to friends at home or abroad. Sent by post on re- maveEpOO. 


ceipt of 13 postage-stamps.—Sold by all Perfumers, Booksellers, an = 
Chemists; and by E. RIMMEL, sole Proprietor of the Toilet Vir 
39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR 






superior to Eau de Cologne as a refreshing and tonic lotion 
for the toilet or bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful nfectant a “ 
for apartments and sick-rooms. Its numerous useful and sanitary and on t 


preseribe 





properties render it an indispensable requisite in all families. Pric 4 . 
; and sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and by E. i IMME! L, be adi 
srrard-street, Soho, London. ulapted f 
*«* Be sure to ask for “ RIMMEL’S,” as there are many counterfeits Cine 


fice ord 

PPRENC H WINES:— Champagne, in one 
3, at Sts. per case; Clarets, 36s., 42s., t An I 
r dozen; pale guide to t 











highest quality, at 60s. and 72s. p 
rry, dry and his gh flavoured, at 36s. per dozen. 
35, Bishopsgate-street within: CURRALL and SON, 


\ REAL LUXURY.—PAYNE’S ROY AL 
4 OSBORNE SAUCE, prepared by her Majesty’s Chemist, i 
Isle of Wight, specially patronised by the Ro Yacht Squadron, ex! 
bited and used at the Great Exhibition of 1851, is considered the premuer 
sauce for fish, game, hot and cold meats, soups, gravies, &c. 








““ We have tasted and relished many piquant sauces, but the Royal ™ 
| Osborne beats them all””—Sun, April 24, 1851. 0 
Sold Wholesale by G. PAYNE, at the Manufactory, West Cowes. her 
Retail, by FORTNUM and MASON, Piecadilly; and W. H. BURGESS {WRITI 
King William-street, City, London; and Sauce-venders generally Son of th 


+ | PO the LOVERS of FISH.—Twenty-five real tems, fe 


YARMOUTH BLOATERS, delivered in London for 2s., 2 





order or otherwise, made payable to WILLIAM DEBKS, 





Emigrants or residents in Australia, as they will keep for yee 
barrel of real Colehester Native Oysters for 5s. 6d, All orders unm ou 
diately attended to. The trade supplied. «vantage 
- .wfTs , Mity, smo 
aK REAKFAST TABLE LUXURY— nish the 

} 


HODGSON’S POTTED WELSH SALMON, in pots, at ls even with 











© stam 
reful to x 





recommend 
HODGSON 


odgson'’s Potted Welch Salmon.”— Conservative Journ® 
POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS, in pots, 














and 2s. each. “It is, in truth, a perfect table luxury. We cam P.—So 

recommend it also as a good provocative of appetite.’—New Cow ¢ Cnited Kir 

| Gagette.—None are genuine unless signed on the side label, JOHN hal, Lond 
HODGSON. To be had wholesale, at 253, High Holborn; CROSSE 1 

and BLACKWELL, Soho-square nd retail, Messrs. SPARROW, Oxford A U 

weed PHYTHEAN, Strand; NEIGHBOUR and Sons, High Holbort Ship 

gent-street; SCOTT, Ship-street, Brighton, and all respectab! mowledge 


° fmen and grocers. ‘ ke past, | 


«| GING CLAIR’S COMMERCIAL TEMPE- MARKING 
h 


RANCE HOTEL, 17, Waterloo-place (nearly opposite the Genera 


















Comfort, Convenience, and Economy. The Commercial Roo! blic, and 
large, handsomely finished apartment, reserved for Commercial ¢ Widow of | 
tlem: The Show Room is fitted up expressly to suit Gentle 
carrying Stock; and is particularly deserving of notice by those Te \V E 

| quiring good light, large space, and easy access. The Bed Kooms a Jaf 
numerous, lofty, and commodious. The Parlours are tml - fisting of ‘ 
adapted for Families, or those requiring private apartments. * Christmas. 
Coffee Room is a beautiful large room, where Refreshments may o- ( min a 
had at all hours of the day Newspapers, Periodicals, and a 5eiee Merry'c Fa 
Library of Books, are provided in the Commercial Room and ( offer Fumes, j r 
Room. The Cooking department is particularly attended to I largest _ 
charges are upon the most moderate seale, and include Atten® English one 
ance. The Proprietor continues the Commercial Temperance Hote, taney roth 

| at 12, South St. David-street; and returns his grateful acknow Okies 
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LONDON LITERARY 





JOURNAL. 





In 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 4s. 6d., or free by post, 5s. 
\QOMER; or, a BRIEF ANALYSIS of the 
WT LANGUAGE and KNOWLEDGE of the ANCIENT CYMRY. 

By JOHN WILLIAMS, A.M. Oxon, Archdeacon of Cardigan | 


NE W AND 8 sT ANDARD SC HOOL BO! KS. 
CRADOCK & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
London: HuGHES and BUTLER, 15, St. M artin's-le-Grand. 


—s : arent —_ PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. | 
HE SLPS to the THOUGHTFUL READING | 
of the FOUR GOSPELS. By HENRY STEBBING, D.D., | a > 

3, To be published in twenty-four weekly numbers, demy 8vo., — —— 
ory ys No. { x thie Sed January 7 - | BY JOSEPH Gl ¥.. 

WERTHEIM and Mac INTOSH, 24, Paternoster- row, London. Magdalen-hall, 
THE SAC RED GARLAND; or, the Christian’s 

Daily Delight—* Pluck a Flower. 

y Edition of the above excellent and popular work will shortly 

. pub lished in large type, Svo., and may be obtained of any respec table 
Bookseller in Town or Country. 
MILNER and SOWERBY, Halifax. 














48, 





Jun., 


Oxon 


Guy’ 8 Preparatory English Grammar, for very 
Young Children. Anew and enlarged Edition, strongly bownd, 6d. 
‘ This work removes every difficulty.’ 


Guy’ s Royal Victoria Spelling-Book, being 
really a First Book for Young Children; arranged wpou a novel plan, 
and suited to the capacities of the dullest learners. It combines in 
its useful pages a Primer, Spelling-Book, and Reader, adapted to 
modern improvements, and suited to the growing 

the ag l2mo. with superior Engravings after HERVEY. 

Thous sand. Price ls. handsomely bound. 


Guy’s Learner’s Poetic Task-Book; being a 
choice Collection of Pieces chiefly from Modern British Poets. 
Edition, price ls. bound and lettered. 


| Joseph Guy’s Preparatory Geography for 

Young Children; written expressly for their use, and to prepare them 
for Guy’s First and Second Geographies. With Six Maps, and inter- 
spersed with Tutor’s Questions and Exercises on the Maps. Second 
Edition, corrected. Price 9d. bound, or 6d. sewed. 





Ww ‘ready at the Libraries.—Just published, post Svo. cloth, pric 6s. 6d 
sii GGLES for LIFE; or, the Autobiography 
ef a Dissenting Minister. A ne Sreative of unusual interest, con- 
y remarkable illustrations of Prov and descriptfons of 
circumstances, and persons, which ‘cannot fail to attract | 
attention. 
London: W. and F. G. CASH, 
JOHN MENZIE 


Edinburgh : 
VABLES DE GAY. Translated into French 
Verse (with the English Text opposite), by the CHEVALIER DE 
CHATELALN, Author of “ Les Glorieuses,” “ Rambles through Rome, 





léth 





New 
5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
S. Dublin: J. M‘GLASTIAN. 





ke. 

“This volume will be of great utility to those who are learning 
french, and no less a pleasure to those who have learned it.”—The 
Critte. 


Edition. 
bound. 


Guy’s New Exercises in Orthography. 

Gexeent Edition, enlarged. Price ls. bound 
Guy’s Syntactical Exercises. A Companion to 

his Grammar. New Edition, ls. bound.—A KEY to ditto, ls. bound. 
Guy’s Outlines to Walker’s Themes and 
Essays. Price ls. half-bound. 
Guy’s New Arithmetical Plan: or, an Improved 
HE HUMAN HAIR, I -opularly and Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of Arithins tic, Simple 
rsiologically Considered, with scial reference to its Preserva- Compound. To which a complete set of Arithi md nume 
tion, epeovements an Y aon ol "the vais us ton rds of its Miscellaneous Tables are ad led. Tenth Edition, Ro yal 18mo. Is. 
Decoration in all Countries. By ALEXANDER ROWLAND. bound.—A KEY to the same, Is. 

London: PIPER and Co., Patern: row, and all Booksellers, Guy’s Improvement on the Eton Latin Gram- 
mar. To the usual Accidence of which fresh Examples and Progres 
sive Exercises are added, and the Syntax and Prosody are given in 
English. New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. bound. 


Is. 6d, red.—A KEY to the Grammar and Orthography, 2s 


WHITTAKER and Co. 13, Ave Maria-lane. 





18mo. 





Just published, 
(‘ASES of CANCER, LUPUS, and ULCERS, 
treated with Dr. Pattison'’s New Remedy.—Dr. Pattison’s Pam- 
ms t, as above, forwarded on receipt of three postage-stamps to Mr, 
BUMPUS, Bookseller, 159, Oxford- str Andon. 


~ Just ett price 4s, 6d. post 8vo. With Seven 1 Iilustratio ms, 





and 








worr H NOTICE.—What has alw: ays been 

wanted is just published, price 4s., the DICTI( YNARY AP- 
PENDIX, with upwards of 7000 words not found in the Dictionary, 
omprising the participles of the verbs, which perplex all writers. 
Every private person, every school pupil, should have this work. 

“This book is very painstaking, and is invaluable.”— Weekly Times, By 
ith September last. 

Published by JACKSON, 
. Charing-« ‘Toss 








“ For ladies’ schools where Latin is taught,a more suitable grammar 


could net be recommended.” 

JOSEPH GUY, 

Royal Military College, Marlow 

Guy’s New British Spelling-Book. 
Cuts. Ninety-third Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. boux 

Guy’s New British Expositor. A Companion to 
his Spelling-book. Fourteenth Edition. 1s. 6d. bound. 


Guy’ s New British Primer. nty-sixth Edition, 


Sen., 
21, Paternoster-row. Sold at 23, Cornhill; 


} Late of the 
24, Oxford-street; and Forp, Islington. 








With new 
Just bw a elegant cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
THE By AYS of the BIBLE. 
By the hy RIC HARD BROWN, D.D. 
1. r : OP 6. ~ ar oath : : Twen 
hapter 1. The Number of the Righteous; or, which will finally pre- 








dominate, the Lost or the Saved ? 
2. The Salvation of Infants. Guy’ 8 New British Reader of Easy Words 
3. Hea ly Recognition; or, Shall we know our Christian and Explanations. Many Engravings. Twelfth Edition. 3s. 6d 
Friends in a ‘Future Life? roan. 3 i 
4. The Outward Form and Features of the Redeemer. | Guy’s First English Grammar, 1s. bound. 
5. The War in Heaven. > . ; ; 
4 Does Baptism save us Guy’s First English Exercises, Is. bound. 
7. The Intermediate State. Guy’s Elements of Ancient, Modern, and 
8. The Sin against the Holy Ghost. | British History, With Tutors Questions New and but urged 
9. The Millennial Reign of Christ. Editions. 12mo. 3s. 6d. each vol. roan, lettered 
10 Baptism for the Dead. 


*,* These three volumes contain lueid Histories of Greece 
the earlier periods of Ancient History, Modern France, 
and all the other Sovereign State “3 of 
a. British History gives En 
inder separate ads. The An 





, Rome, and 
Spain, Germany, 
burepe, with China aad 

Seotiand, and lre- 


Wales, 
listory is illustrated with a 


ll. Degrees in Glory. 
12. The Locality of Heaven. 
13. The King's Highws ay. 
Liverpool EDWAKD HOWELL, Church-street. 
ADAMS, and Co. 





London: HAMILTON, 






















- = omens | 5 of the Ancient World, eoloured. 
Eleventh thousand, 8vo. bound, price 16s., pp. 9 Guy’s School Geography. With Eight Maps. 
} OMCGEOPATHIC DOMESTIC ME DIC INE. | “twenty-second Editi toyal 18mo. price 3s. red.—A KEY to the 
By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality, and much Proble ms anil Question ns. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 
enlarged by the addition of many important articles, such as those on With Tutor’s Questions at 
gestion, scrofula, dropsy, the various diseases of tropical clin > Guy's First Geography. — ‘ 


ottom of each pag trat with Six Maps. New and 
Galaree i Edition. Is, bound 


Guy’s School Arithmetic. 


on the characteristic effects of the medicines. No medicine 
pre scribed without the indications for its selection, and the exact dose 
to be administered. An excellent work for all families, and well 





Edition, 2s. 





adapted for the es or missionary, to which a complete case A TUTOR'S KEY to the above, price 4s. 6d.1 yan 
licine is provided, price 55s. carriage free on receipt of a post- Guy’s First Arithmetic In seript tvpe. royal 8 
ilice order. J * S P . . ] y Pe, yal 
se 8 1ering-boek and an / hmeti s. 3d. half-bound 
Fight thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. Useful as a Ciphering-book and an Arithm l half-b 


A KEY, 3d. 
treatment in Guy's BB sgn 25/0 ‘Freatise of Book-keeping. 


to which a complete case of medicine is provided, ‘ 


An Epitome of the above, intended to serve as a 
uid to those desirous of commencing the homeropathic 
nily practice: 











» 358. carriage free on the receipt of a post-office order. Guy’ s School C iphering-book. Eleventh Edition, 
tes Le ATH, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere-street, Oxford- st. ge post writing paper, 3s. 6d. half-bound.—A KEY, 6 
So Guy's s Parent’s ; First Question- book: or, Mother's 


f Useful Knowledge. 
ls. bound. 


(ol COUNTRY Catechism « ith Useful Cuts. New Edition 


9d. sewed ; 


TORS AIL L and CO.’S PUR E 
FLOUR delivered to Families. For address and prices see 


Times, Guy’ s School Question- book on Ancient and 
n History, Biogra Geography, Astronomy, 
ALL BAD WRITERS.—Patronised by 


T° inst Sithoctns With a Chart of History. 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. The 


4s. 6d. roan. 
celebrated system 
WRITING Taught in all its perfection by Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, | Guy’s Chart of Universal History 
Son of the original inventor), « bling those who require it to obtain graphy et, and appropriat 
‘command and freedom sel if 1.—Prospectuses of Now wold fi ae ; or 
a8, &e., may be obtained at the establishmer ’ 
~Carstairs’ National System, Commercial poas Anti- as 


and all 
Tenth Editi on, 12m 


Miscel- 


laneot 


and Bio- 


ix I 






on a roller, 





and varnished, 





-stri et, 10s. € 





gular Copy a 


1, Master of the R 


Guy’s Elements of Astronomy. Fighteen 1 
7s atom aa Sixth Bairion, By EDWARD RIDDLE, Es 
a aa) 6 BWEDT AQIMND ‘ Naval School, Greenwich boun 
|. MORDAN'’S EVERLASTING GOLD se 

* PEN having obtained an eminent reputation during the seven- 
ten years it has been before the public, several manufacturers have 
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In &vo. with Woodcuts, price 60s. ; or half-bound in russta, 65s. 
IRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
LITERATURE, and ART. Second Edition, 


Supplement, which may be had separately, 4 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and Lone MANS. 


corrected, with a 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 
HE HISTORY “of SCOTLAND, 
Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacobite 
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David Hume,” && 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 
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PYOWDLER’S FAMIL Y SHAKSPEARE. 
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*,* Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, 
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London: Lé 


with 36 Wood Engravings, 
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Just published, in 1 vol medium 8vo. pric 
HESAURUS of ENGLISH W ‘ORDS and 
PHRASES classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. ROGET, 
M.D., F.R.8. Second Edition. 
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in the arrangement of the expressions ; and the whole Work has under- 
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London : LONG MAN, G . and LONG MANS. 
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IOETICAL CHRONOL( GY of Inventions, 

Discoveries, Battles, and of Eminent Men, from the Conquest to 
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GOI DSMITH’ 8 GEOGRAPHY IMPROVED BY HU UGHES. 
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G OL DSMITH’S GRAMMAR of GE OG ‘RA- 
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rected to the present time, enlarged and improved: With the Physical 
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illustrative Plates. Edited by EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
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8S. HALL’ ‘s FIRST or ELEMENT ARY 
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BU TLER'S sc HOOL ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY; 
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BUTLER, Rector of Lang 
A JUNIOR “ATLAS OF MODERN 
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GEOGRAPHY: 
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bound. 

A JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: 
comprising ten full-coloured Maps, selected from Bishop Butler's 
Ancient Atlas. Royal &vo., price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
enlarged to twenty-eight full-coloured Maps; with a complete Index. 
Royal 8vo., price 12s. half-bound. 


BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: | 


with a complete Index 
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BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
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BUTLER’S SKETCH of MODERN 
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the best authorities. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 
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TIARKS’ GERMAN EXERCISES. Ninth Edi- 
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Sixth Edition, 
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PRIZE ESSAY. TWENTY GUINEAS. 
EN TLEY ’S MONTHLY REVIEW. The 


Editor of this Magazine will give TWENTY GUINEAS for 
the BEST ESSAY on a subject, the particulars of which will be given in 
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London: PirER and © 0. Pate rnoster-row. 


HE -FREEMASON’S QU ARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. New Series, Enlarged, price 2s. 6d. A specimen 

number will be sent on receipt of six postage stamps (the cost of post- 

age). No. IV. for January, just published. 

Farringdon-street ; and R. SPENCER, 

314, High Holborn. 
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4 TITIAN'S MONUMENT.—The BUILDER, No. 571, for Satur- 
Jan. 14, price 4d., stamped 5d., contains:—An Appeal against the 





Titian'’s Monument, Venice—On the Nomenclature of Gothic Architec 
ture—A Visit to the Marylebone Free Library—The Dark age of Taste, 


| with Illustrations — Heating Buildings — Houses of the Egyptians — 
| Soap as a Means of Art — Royal Institute 
| Foreign Architectural and Art Intelligence, &c. 


of British Architects — 
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in the United Kingdom. 





with Illustrations on Wood or Steel, Vols. I. and II. of 
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New Series, 
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Evangelical Miscellany. — As Gift-books during 
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from | 
Howard, and other Artists; complete in 1 vol. 8vo. | 


youthful reader has confessed the power of this miscellany, not only to 
charm the taste, but also to mould the character and hallow the heart. 
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its pages, and neither Publisher, Editor, or ( contributors spare any 
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The outward garb, the economical price, and the intrinsic 


for the Young. Price, in Half-yearly Volumes, tastefully bound in 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; or, in Monthly Parts, 4d, each. 
HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 
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DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de PECOLIER 
FRANCAIS; or, Translating English into French at Sight.— 
Also, Le Petit Sécerétaire Parisien, 3s. 6d. First French Reading-Book, 
2s. 6d. Parisian Phraseology. German Trésor. Ditto Reading-Book. 
Ditto Phraseology. Italian Trésor. Ditto Reading-Book. Ditto 
Phraseology. Histoire de Napoléon. Histoire de France. Histoire 


| d'Angleterre, &c. 


“The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the teaching of 
languages is borne out by the first metaphysical minds and the first of 


| scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger Ascham.”—Educa- 
| tional Magazine. 
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MARTINELLI’S ITALIAN AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

ARTINELLIS ITALIAN and FRENCH, 
and FRENCH and ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in Two Parts; 
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both of Italians and French. Revised by M. SANTAGNELLO, Author of 
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BLAND’S LATIN HEXAMETERS. 
7 LEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS and 
4 PENTAMETERS. By the Rev. R. BLAND. 2lst Edition, im- 
ROWDEN, D.C.L. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
KEY to the above, adapted to this edition, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

PROFESSOR JACOB’S LATIN READER.— 
PART I. Selected from Phedrus, sop, &c. 14th Edition, with the 
Quantity, where it was requisite, and a few Notes, pointing out the 
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cloth. 

PART II. Selected from Cicero, Livy, Nepos, &c. 8th Edition. To 
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12mo. 3s. cl 

LATIN VE RSIFIC “ATION SIMPLIFIED. By 
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In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
HE LAW of the LOVE of GOD in the first 
Four Commandments: an Essay. By GEORGE MOBERLY 
D.C.L., Head Master of Winchester College. . 
_D. Nutt, Winchester; and 270, Strand, London. 
This day, in 18mo., 1s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 
HE GRAND DISCOVERY; 
PATERNAL CHARACTER of GOD. By the Re ev. 
GILFILLAN, Author of “The Bards of the Bible.” 
HAPPIN an Essay. 


BLACKADER and Ce., 13, Paternoster-row. 
H® MAN By 
Cc. B. ADDE a bE “3 Esq., M.P. 
“Labour, if it were unnec ceasary to the existence, would be neces. 


sary to the Aappiness of men. 
BLACKADER and Co., 13, Paternoster-row. 
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lition, 12mo. 4s. cloth lettere< 


HE RUDIMEN’ ‘'S of GREEK GR. AMMAR, 


as used in the Royal College at Econ, sag! —e into 
B.D. 


English, with the Notes. By the Rev. H. J. TAYLEL 
London : SIMPKIN, ae and Co. 
I O THE PRET’ ry DAISIES COME FROM 
FAR? The Words by A. E. A.; the Music by CHARLES 
JEFFERYS. An exceeding'y pretty Ballad, which, from its graceful 
simplicity, will doubtless become a favourite. 
_ London: CHARLES: JEFFERYS, 21, Soho-square. 
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“Now ready in scarlet cloth, = a price 2s, 6d, the sixth h annual 
ition of 
\ 7HO’S WHO? Wekte a Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, Partiamentary, Naval, Military, Legal, Clerical 
Guide, &c. forming the most accurate and complete Book of Reference 
ever published. 


London: see BROTHERS, Cornhill. 





nis day is published, 
HESTER AN iD ELINOR; or, the DISCI- 
>LINE OF SUFFERING: a Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
POEMS. By ANNA BLACKWELL. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ We have in fact, and it is worthy of note, found a poet, and oneso 
gifted, so self-sustained, that she may sing from henceforth and claim 
the world’s ear. Her poems have the power of awakening rapture, 
therefore they are true poems.”—Critic. 

“The literary finish of the poems is almost faultless; from the first 
page to the ending the metre is as musical, and the rhymes as true as 
the nicest ear could demand, and the harmony of thought and word is 
closely sustained.” —Globe. 

“*Her poetry is marked by a richness of rhythm, and fine flow of 
thought, which forcibly remind us of Tennyson. *_ Bristol Mercury. 

London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
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Now ready, Cobbin’s Quarto Edition, 2 vols. cloth price | 14s. each, 
BABY ES’ NOTES on the NEW TESTA- 
MENT complete. Edited by INGRAM pi M.A., and 
E. HENDERSON, D.D. 1744 pp. with Maps, Portrait of Author, and 
many Engravings. May be had also in 1 vol. half-calf, or morocco, 45s 
London: KNIGHT and SON, Clerkenwell-close. 
B: ARNES’ NOTES on the BOOK of DANIEL 
(Cobbin's Edition). Edited by E. HENDERSON, D.D. With 
Illustrations from Ancient Sculpture. Forming a Companion to his 
“— son the Revelation. 
2. BARN 8’ NOTES on ISATAH, 
trations, 2 vols. 7; 7s. clo 
3. BA ARNES’ ‘NOTES on JOB, with Illustrations, 


2 vols. 6s. cloth. 
London: 


Price One > Shilling. 
HE STRATFORD SHAKSPERE, Vol. I 
Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. To be published in Twenty 
Monthly Volumes, feap. 8vo. in enamelled covers, boards, price One 
Shilling each. 
Vol. I. The LIFE and W ee By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Il. The TEMPEST—TWO NTLEMEN of VERONA. 

The two volumes, bound in one, loth, gilt, price 2s, 6d., will be pub- 

lished on the 15th of February. 
London: THOMAS HODGSON, Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row ; and 

sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, in 2 vols. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





with Illus- 


KNIGHT and SON, Clerkenwell-close. 
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E LEMEN r S Sof PHYSICAL ond CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, comprising the Geography of the Ancient 
WORLD, in so far as it is subservient to the understanding of the 
Classics. With an Introduction, containing :—]. A Popular Account of 
the Solar System, and Suggestions as to the best mode of teaching 
Geography. 2. An Outline of the Geological History of the Globe. 
3. A Digest of all that is known of the Properties and Relations © of the 
Heavenly Bodies, arranged in a Tabular Series. By Professo 

PILLANS, of the University of Edinburgh. 
WILLIAM M BL ACK WOOD and Sons, Edinburgh an nd London. 

HENRY'S SPANISH COURS 


NEW "AND IMPROVED "GR: AMMAR. 


4 Designed for every class of Learners, and especially for Self- 
Instruction. Cuntaining the Elements of the Language and the Rules 
of Etymology and Syntax exemplified; with Notes and Appendix, 
consisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial Correspondence, & 
New Edition, revised, 12mo. 8s. bout 
EXERCISES on the ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, 
IDIOMS, &c., of the SPANISH LANGUAGE Fifth Edition, 4 
bound. 
KEY to the E 


2RCISES, 4s. bound. 
SYNONYMES of the SPANISH LANGUAGE 
explained. In 12mo. and &vo. 5s. 6d. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 3, Paternoster-row. 
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Ww HEELER'S SCRIPTURE CLASS BOC 
NALYSIS AND SUMMARY 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES, with 4 
Connection between the Old and New Testaments, an Introductory 
Outline of the Geography, Political History, &e. By J. T. WHEELER. 
F.K.G.8. Fourth tion, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY; ote . The Four Gospels harmonised int 
one continuous Narrative. The Acts of the Apostles, and continuous 
History of St. Paul. 3. An y™ ulysis of the Epistles and Book ¢ 
lation. 4. An Introductory Outline of the Geography, Critical I 
Authenticity, Credibility, and Inspiration of the New Te: stain nt. The 
whole Illustrated by copious Histori Geographical, and Antiquar 
Notes, Chronological Tables, &c. Second Edition, revised. 
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‘THE EARTH and ite INL ABITANTS. 
MARGARET E 


&vo. cloth, 5s. 
“This is the are here conducted through both 
at a glance to weep from pole to 
pole. The volume is decidedly the most comprehensive and minute 
digest of geographical knowledge that exists."— British Banner. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
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With Coloured Frontispiece, post | 


cloth, 5s. 6d, 
The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the OLD 
Illustrated with Five coloured Maps, and 


and NEW TESTAMENTS. 
large View of Jerusalem, with a Plan of the Ancient City. Foli% 


cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ARTHUE HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
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